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which gush over 

valia, such as scissors, cotton-balls, 
s. You enter, and, being a friend 
e is so glad to see you, that in five 
w all about the accomplishments of 
late behaviour of Bob her spaniel, an 
happened that morning to her best 
nual which she has received as a 
\ friend,” as the inscription has it~ 
lently wishes you rather to look into 
book than dwell on the initial pages. 
few of the nothings called “ladies” 
onary fabrics of card and wafers, 
ren executing for a charity sale that 
lace: these are all brought out and 
you, to the no small trouble of your 
f course you are not an admirer of 
eneral. Then there is her album, 

ems by three authors of reputation, 

outributions, both original and select- 
tinguished persons, the whole being 

r own drawings. All these things 

*t, for she only shows them in the 

ling you; and then she turns to the 

, She has had selections from the 

» her, and these she runs over for 

on the piano forte ; carefully taking 

ever, to observe that she has not yet 

ised them to be quite perfect in their 

‘uth, you little need such apologies 

y. It is not for her external accom- 

gh these are considerable—that you 

ecimen of humanity. You appre- 

‘beauty, which nature could never 

‘it had not been intended as a rever- 

merit—for her gentle and artless na- 

rined in that form of native and in- 

—and because, by dwelling on the 

such a being, your estimation of 
ited—a gratification in itself, and one 

ler. 


EACHER.—A very pious, but weak 
ined minister in Fifeshire, about 
s people left off hearing him, and 
urches in the neighborhood. One 
e of them, he asked whither they 
1ey replied that they were going to 
of his brethren, as his own sermons 
m so much. He said with great 
es; go always where your souls get 
and may God’s blessing and mine 
The people were so affected, that 
her to trust their edification with the 
tt the ministry of such a holy and 


-AKING.—Mr. Fauconer, minister of 
alisbury, relates the following awful 
A number of profane young men, on 
n the morning, went into Claringdon 
na May pole; and having loaded a 
entered the city of Salisbury. Here 
wheels falling into a rut, the pole 
d struck a person in the company 
he head, that he presently died, and 
‘God’s wrath, both against that hea- 
1 the wilful profanation of the Sab- 
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ODIST BOOKS. 
AVID H. ELA, 
Vashington Street, 2d Story, 


‘ived asupply of Books from the Book 
ew York, and has opened a Depository 
where customers can be supplied, For 
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ntary, Sunderland’s Biblical Insti- 
. tutes, 

Methodist Harmeonist, 
Hyinn Books of all sizes, 
Dieciplines, 

ary, Love-feast Tickets, 

of Methodist Books. Preachers will 
er cent. discount. 


ition, (a 





LL THE METHODIST 


hool Bocks & Tracts, 

300K RCOM PRICES. 

‘pository of S. 8. Books and Traets has 

it is hoped this attempt to supply them 
as they are sold at the Book Roums 
patronized. The Sunday School and 

ow forms a series of 97 volumes, hand- 
numbered, amounting to $18.06. It 

nh sets or parts of sets. 

rove, and for all kinds of School and 


oks will be promptly attended to on 
terins. 


\LS AND LIEALTH. 

RTON, No. 1 Cornhill, have. com- 
ishing 4 hew periodical, edited by Dr. 
e ** Young Man's Guide,” &c. devoted 
h, entitled The Moral Reformer and 
iman Constitutions, The first number 
) ix issued to-day, containing the fol- 


<—On Hastening Maturity—Cleanli 
| Dress—-Physical Edueation—Sunday 
Pea —Feather Beds—Directions for 
ations, Amusements, and Rooks—Ex- 
oint and its Diseases. Miscellaneous. 
oral Reform—Young Men’s Societies 
es. Books and Periodicals.—The 
siology—-The Father’s Book—The An- 
and Instruction—Scientifie Tracts. 
hed monthly, in a neat duodecimo form 
low price of £1 a year, in order ta en- 
circulation. The first number can be 
ore of the publishers. 
if 

RBERT’S POEMS. 
ns who have on hand copies of the 

for sale, will confer a favor on the 
rid Hl. Ela, of Boston, the printer, by 
to effect the sale ot the copies on their 
ng the avails to Mr. Ela, as soon as 
Dec. 24. 


NGING BOOKS, 
Ancient Lyre, Methodist Harmenist, 
rmony, Bridgewater and Handel and 
sy &c. for sale by the dozen or single 
DAVID H. ELA, 
No. 19 Washington street. 
Leaiadeidh 
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OF THE HERALD. 

is published weekly at 82.00 per annum 
eks fiom the time of subscribing. If pay- 
fier this, $2 50 will he charged, and $3.00 
se of the year. 
s d'scontinued at the expiration of eighteen 


z preachers in the NewEngland, Maine, and 


‘ ala : ath wies 
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ations on | usiness, or designed for publica- 


ssed to Buns. Kinespury, Jr., post paid 
0.00, or five subseribers. ' 
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[From the New York Observer.] 
YOREIGN CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE LIBER- | 
TIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NO. IX. 
Is not the evidence I have exhibited in my previ- 





| 


| what constitutes the life of our justly cherished insti- | 


all true patriots must wake to the cry of danger. 
They must up and gird themselves for battle. It is 
no false alarm. Our liberties are in danger. The 
Philistines are upon us. Their bonds are prepared, 
and they intend, if they can, to fasten them upon our 
limbs. We must shake off our lethargy, and like the 
giant awakening from his sleep, snap these shackles 
asunder. We are attacked in vulnerable points by 
foreign enemies to all liberty. .We must no longer 
inuulge a quiet complacency in our institutions, as if 
there were a charm in the simple name of American 
liberty sufficiently potent to repel all invasion. For 





; 5 . ‘ es oe oe 
tutions? Where is the living principle that sustains | 
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Wesleyan Association, under the Patronage of the New England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY Il!. 








BrorHerR KincGsspuryY—I resume the series of Let- 
ters, the first of which was published in the Herald of 
Dec.17. A severe family affliction, the dangerous illness 


/of two of my children, with the press of official dutics 


connected with a great revival of the work of God on my 

station, have made it impossible to continue this corres- 

pondence as at first contemplated. 
Yours, &ce., 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
NO. Il. 
Dear Sir—I now proceed to prove the several 
charges preferrya if my first letter ageinst your sys- 
tem. In doing this, I shall bring forward quotations 


S. 8. 


ous numbers sufficiently strong to prove to my coun) 01,2 qs it in the air we breathe? Is it in the soil | from “ The Light of Truth,” a Universalist publica- 


| 
the liberties of the country? Does the nature of the | 


case admit of stronger evidence? or must we wait 


trvmen the existence of a foreign conspiracy against 


we cultivate? Is our air or our soil more congenial | 
to liberty than the air and soil of Austria, or Italy, or | 


Spain? No! The life of our institutions! It is a) 


tion, edited by Russell Canfield, and published at 
Hartford, Conn. This work professes to contain ex- 
tracts from the best writers of your sect, connected 
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be of this character, 


they would not be very jealous 
of. This petty, sectional spirit, fit only for the de- 
magogues of political party, never can have a resi- 
dence in the bosom of any evangelical church. 

If an objection so palpably unfounded, were de- 
serving of an answer, it might be said, that in assum- 
ing this work, we are not arrogating to ourselves the 
honor of any cause ; we are but dividing the work, 
retaining a part for ourselves, while we resign the 
rest for our brethren of other conferences; aid we 
take upon ourselves that part, which we have as- 
; sumed, not because it is more honorable, but because 





the other part, and because no other section of the 
church has heretofore manifested any disposition to 
undertake it. In undertaking it ourselves, we would 
abandon the rest of the work, because we are not able, 
jas has been shown, to sustain both. There is not 


| 
| 


+s seaniae ‘ts of rePSS] _ - oan ° | ont nee ~~ he remarre intr °° , > editor } ° . ° 
for some positive, undisguised acts of oppre neat be | moral and intellectual life ; it lies in the culture of the | with eac h other by remarks introduced by the editor. | therefore any arrogation of honor in this measure. 
fore we will believe that we are attacked and in dan- human mind and heart, of the reason and conscience ; | As this work was designed to embody the views and | Nor do we intend, as has been hinted by one of your 


ger? Must we wait for a formal declaration of war?’ ++ i. bound up in principles which must be taught by | arguments of your best writers, I have made a variety ' correspondents, to prepare our Missionarie 


The serpent has already commenced his coil about | 
-our limbs, and the lethargy of his poison is creeping 
cover us. Shall we be more sensible of the torpor 
when it has fastened upon our vitals? The house is 


father to son, from generation to generation, with | 
care, with toil, with sacrifice. Hide the Bible for) 
fifty years—we will not ask for the hundred years so 
graciously granted by the autocrat, to stifle liberty— 


which I purpose to consider under their several 
heads. 
1. In attempting to disprove the existence of a per- 


on fire; can we not believe it, till the flames have ii, the Bible for fifiy years, and let our children be | Sonal Devil, the writer, page 18, calls the doctrine of 


touched our flesh? Is not the enemy already organ- | 


ized in the land? Can we not perceive all around the vouthful mind is to teach that lesson of old school ; Cy to lead the mind astray, and to produce absurdity. 


us the evidences of his presence ? Have not the wily | 
maneeuvrings of despotism already commenced ? Is | 
he not inveigling our children to his schools? Is 
he not intriguing with the press? Is he not usurping 
with the police of the country, and showing his front 
jn our political councils? Because no foe is on the 
sea, no hostile armies on our plains, may we sleep 
securely 2. Shall we watch only on the outer walls, 
while the sappers and miners of foreign despots are 
at work under our feet, and stealthily advancing be- | 
neath the very citadel? Where is that unweary 
vigilance which the eloquent Burke proclaimed to be 
the characteristic of our fathers, who did not wait to | 


feel oppression, but “ augured misgovernment at a 

distance, and snuffed the approach of tyranny in every 

tainted breeze?” Are we their sons, and shall we | 
sleep on our posts? We may sleep, but the enemy is 

awake ; he is straining every nerve to possess himself 
of our fair land. We must awake, or we are lost. 

Foundations are attacked, fundamental principles are | 
threatened, interests are put in jeopardy, which throw | 
all the questions which now agitate the councils of 
the country into the shade. It is liberty itself that is 

in danger, not the liberty of a single State, no, nor of 
the United States, but the liberty of the world. Yes 
it is the world that has its anxious eyes upon us; it is 
the world that cries to us in the agony of its struggles 

against despotism, the world erpects America, republi- 
can America, to do her duty. 

Our institutions have already withstood many as- 
saults from within and from without, but the war has 
now assumed anew shape. An effort is now making 
that is to try the moral strength of the republic. It is 
not a physical contest on the land, or on the water. 
or navies. Howthen shall we defend ourselves from 
this new, this subtle attack ? 

« Defend yourselves!” cries the Austrian Papists, * you 
cannot defend yourselves; your government, in its very 
nature, is not strong enough to protect you against foreign 
or domestic conspiracy. You must here take a lesson 
from legitimate governments. We alone can teach the 
effectual method of suppressing conspiracies. You say 
you have a body of conspirators against your liberties—a 


body of foreigners who are spreading their pernicious | 


heresies through your land, and endangering the state. 
The weakness of republicanism is now manifest. What 


>| Protestest patriotism must, put side by side college 


| ignorance. 
The issue depends not on the strength of out armies | 


under the guidance of men, whose first exercise upon 


sophistry, which distorts it forever, and binds it) 
through life in bonds of error to the dictation of a 
man; aman whom, in the same exercise of distorted | 
reason, he is persuaded to believe infallible ; let these | 
Jesuit doctors take the place of our Protestant in-| 
structors, and where will be the political en 
of the country? Fifty years would amply suffice to | 
give the victory to the despotic principle, and realize | 
the most sanguine wishes of the tyrants of Europe. | 

The first thing to be done to secure safety, is to | 
open our eyes at once to the extent of the danger. We! 
must not walk on blindly, erying “ All’s well.” The 
enemy is in all our borders. He has spread himself 
through all the land. The ramifications of this 
foreign plot are every where visib'e to all who will 
open their eyes. Surprising and unwelcome as is 
such an announcement, we must hear it and regard 
it. We must make an immediate, a vigorous, a united, 
a persevering effort to spread religious and intellectual 
cultivation Uirough every part of our country. Not a 
village, not a log hut of the land, should be overlook- 


ed. Where Popery has put darkness, we must put 
light. Where Popery has planted its crosses, its 


colleges, its churches, its chapels, its nunncries, 


fur college, seminary for seminary, church for 
ehureh. And the money must not be kept back. 
Does Austria send her tens of thousands to subjugate 
us to the principles of darkness? We must send our | 
hundreds of thousands, aye our millions, if necessary, 
to redeem our children from the double bondage of} 
spiritual and temporal slavery, and preserve to them | 
American light and liberty. The food of Popery is 
Ienovanec is the mother of Papal devo- 
tion. Tenorance is the legitimate prey of Popery. 
But some one here asks, are not the Roman Cath- | 
olics establishing schools, aud colleges, and semina- 
ries, of various kinds, in the destitute parts of the 
land? Are not they also zealous for education ? 
May we not safely assist them in their endeavors to 
enlighten the ignorant? Enlighten the ignorant! | 
Does Popery enlighten the ignorant of Spain, of Por- 
tugal, of Italy, of Ireland, of South America, of Can- 
ada? What sort of instruction is that, in the latter 
country, for example, which leaves 78,000 out of, 
87,000 of its grown-up scholars siguers of a petition | 








constitutional or legal provision meets the difficulty ? 





| by their mark, unable to write their own names, and 


Where are your laws prohibiting Roman Catholics from | many of the remaining signers, who write nothing but 


preaching or teaching their doctrines, and erecting their 
chapels and churches ? 


Where is your passport system, | erates darkness ? 


ee a : . 
their names. What sort of light is that which gen-| 


Popery enlighten the ignorant!!) 


to enable you to know the movements of every man of | Popery is the natural enemy of general education. Do | 


them in the land?) Where is your gens d’armerie, your 
armed police, those useful agents, whose domiciliary 
visits could ferret out every Roman Catholic, seize and 
examine his papers, and keep him from further mischief 
in the dungeons of the state? Where are your laws that 
can terrify, by the penalty of improvement, any man that 
dares to utter an opinion against the government?) Where 
is your judicious censorship of the press, to silence the 
Roman Catholic journals, and to stifle any Roman Catho- 


lic sentiments in other journals?) Where is your index 


you ask for proof? It is overwhelming. Look at} 
the intelleetual condition of all the countries where | 
Popery is dominant. If Popery is in favor of general 
|edueation, why are the great mass of the people, in | 
the Papal countries I have named, the most ill-formed, | 
| mentally degraded beings of all the civilized world, | 
| arbitrarily shut out by law from all knowledge but | 
{that which makes them slaves to the tyranny of their | 


r ° 7 ° an, 
oppressors ? No; look well to it! If Popery in this | 


the fall of man a “ popular error,” having “a tenden- 


Ile says— 

“It has been taught that man was created immortal, 
and by sinning became mortal, or liable to disease and 
death. The Scriptures teach no such doctrine. The con- 
stitution of man has remained the same, so far as relates to 
his mortality.” 

In this sentence the doctrine of the fall of man is 
denied, for the obvious purpose of disposing of a 
passage of holy writ which is used to prove the ex- 
istence of the Devil. This, however, would be harm- 
less, were it not for the conclusion the writer draws 
from his unsupported premises ; for on the next page 
he asserts— 

Sin did not affect the constitution of his [man’s] moral, 
What could, or what did the 
Maker expect to result from the work of his hands differ- 


or rather spiritual condition. 


ent from that which experience has produced ?” 

This writer denies that sin rendered man liable to 
death, or that death is the consequence of sin; and 
also that sin has affected the moral or spiritual condi- 
tion of man. So far then Universalism is not Chris- 
tianity. The gospel teaches that death entered the 
world by sin, which could not be the ease if man had 
been liable to death before the fall. 
the writer are intended to make God the author of 
sin,—a doctrine they openly avow in their standard 
works, as will be shown in its proper place. 

In making ol.jections to your system, you will noe 
expect me to attempt to disprove all they assert, but 
simply to show what they offer as a substitute for 
Christianity. 

2. They deny the separate existence of spirits after 
death. They say, pages 79, 95 and 107— 


The queries of 


“ The writers of the Jewish Scriptures had no know!- 
edge of a future mode of existence. They neither feared 
nor hoped for any thing beyond the grave.” 

«The hopes and fears of the Jewish nation were con- 
fined within the narrow compass of the present life.” 

« All experience demonstrates that the human mind 
grows and decays with the body. God has given us rea- 
son to distinguish, and senses to perceive and reflect ; but 
his very reason shows the absurdity of embracing an 
opinion of spirit which none of these senses will support.” 

Ts it possible that you can help seeing the cloven 
foot of infidelity in the sentiments above advanced ? 
Under the name of religion, they introduce doctrines 
borrowed from Lueretius, an atheistical writer, and 
avow and defend those sentiments which have for 
their object the overthrow of Christianity. 

In connection with the above, they deny the im- 
mortality of the soul, Page 107— 

«The doctrine of future rewards and punishments was 
built on the supposition of the immortality of the soul,—a 
doctrine as fanciful as any of which the reveries of imagi- 
nation can boast. All the phenomena from birth to death 
are repugnant to the immateriality and immortality of the 
human soul.” 

How then, I ask, can universal salvation be true ? 
If the soul grows and decays with the body—if it is 
neither immortal nor immaterial, and has no connec- 
tion with a future state only in the body, whieh can 


expurgatorius, to denounce all unsafe books, that no Ro- country is professing friendship to general knowl- | Never rise, according to their statements,—how are 


man Catholic book may be printed or admitted into the | edge, it isa feigned alliance. If it pretends to be in | We to be saved ? 


country? Where is your system of espionage, that no 
Protestant may read a Roman Catholic publication, or ex- 
press in conversation a single sentiment unfavorable to 
Protestantism, without being overlooked and overheard by 
some faithful spy, and reported to the government ? 
Where are the officers in your post office department for 
the secret examination of letters, so that even the most 
confidential correspondence may be purified from danger- 
ous heresy? Where is your secret Inquisitorial Court 


| favor of educating the poor, it is a false pretence, it is 
‘only temporizing. It is conforming for the present, 
from policy, to the spirit of Protestantism around it, 
| that it may forge its chains with less suspicion. If it 
‘is establishing schools, it is to make them prisons of | 
‘the youthful intellect of the country. If the Papists | 
‘in Europe are really desirous of enlightening igno- 
rant Americans, by establishing schools, let them | 


| 


ATHANASIUS. 
Manchester, Conn., Jan. 22, 1835. 
FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Mr. Eprtror—In my last communication I show- 
ed, by an estimate of the expenses necessary for 
the support of the Missionary Education Socicty, the 
utter impracticability of sustaining it in conjunction 


for the trial and condemnation of apostate Protestants ?/ make their first efforts among their brethren of the | W ith the existing Missionary Societies. This consid- 


Without these changes in the constitution and laws of 
your government, you can oppose no efficient obstacle to 
the success of this conspiracy.” 

And what shall I reply to this consistent Papist ? 
The methods he would prescribe have the sanction 
of successful experiment for some centuries. They 
are in sober truth the very means that Popery employs 


same faith in Canada and Mexico. 

Do our fellow citizens of the South and West ask | 
for schools, and are there not funds 
,enough in our own land of wealth and education to | 
‘train up our own offspring in the free principles of | 
our own institutions ? or are we indeed so beggared | 
as to be dependenton the charities of the Holy Alliance, | 


and teachers 


eration, independently of all others, demonstrates the 
propriety of the project of “ Coke,” unless we ac- 
knowledge, that Conference was most remarkably in- 
advertent and uncalculating in proposing the organi- 
zation of this Society. Whatever of “ juvenile fan- 
cy,” “ardent temperament,” &c. &c. is charged up- 
on the measure of “ Coke,” applies equally against 


s, and then 


‘of extracts from it on various points of theology, | eay for the money of our brethren in other parts, to 


send them forth into the field for us, but we wish 
only to prepare them, and then say to these brethren, 
“ Here are the men; we give them to you, as your 
| missionaries ; send them whither you please.” Would 
| such an offer be declined, because it came from ano- 
ther section of the country? For the honor of Chris- 
tianity I trust not. 

But though we assume this work, we do not ar- 
rogate it to ourselves. We wish that some grand 
project could be devised, whieh would be capable 
of universal adoption, and that would enable the 
whole church, in combination, to sustain the two 
societies conjointly. Sueha project could be brought 
about only by the Parent Society, and it would be 
impracticable for that institution sueeessfully to at- 
tempt it, without considerable risk to its funds, from 
the fact, that there exists an opposition of opinion in 
some other sections of the chureh to this, or any simi- 
lar measure... But if any other Conference should 
hereafter signify a disposition to co-operate in the 
design, an alteration of our plan could be readily ef- 
fected. Under these what course 
ought to be pursued 2? The only alternatives are, 
either to engage the co-operation of the whole 
church, and thereby sustain the two societies, or to 
apply all our energies to the new one, and merge in 
it all the existing auxiliaries to the Parent Society, 
which are within our bounds, 


circumstances, 


I repeat, that one or 
the other of these alternatives must be adopted, or the 
new society be abandoned. The former could not, 
at least, for the present, be depended upon ; the latter 
must therefore be followed, or the whole project be 
abandoned, as chimerical. The New Ergiend the- 
ological establishments provide nearly all the Mission- 
aries which our brethren of other denominations send 
into the missionary field, vet we hear of no sectional 
murmurings ; and has Methodism so much degener- 
ated helow these, as not to he equally exempt from 
mean and contracted loeal prejudices ? T am unwil- 
ling to grant it. What section of the country is more 
eligible for such an undertaking, than New England ? 
Where else is edueation so generally diffused ? 
Where will be found habits, climate, moral influ 
ences, &c. &c. more congenial with such a design ? 
Owing to the excellent state of popular edueation, 
almost every young man who offers himsclf in New 
England, will come to you with at least the elemen- 
tary branches of education, while in many other see- 
tions of the country you would be under the neces- 
sity of doubling your expenses to supply these 
branches. An Ovp Mernopist PREACHER. 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
SLAVERY. 

Mr. Epirror—I am induced, rather by the request 
of others, than by my own wishes, to avail myself of 
the privilege of addressing you some communications 
upon the subject of Slavery. I do not obligate my- 
self to follow the somewhat discursive remarks of 
Rev. O. Scott, into all their ramifications; and as he 
does not promise any thing as to the positive number 
of his essays, T, on the other hand, do not engage that 
I shall insist upon having the last word. My present 
remarks will be confined to three topics :— 

I. Cotonization. On this subject, Br. Scott ex- 
presses his opinion in the following words: 

« T have now no opposition to that institution, otherwise 
than as it is brought forward as the only, and all-sufficient 
medium, through which Slavery can be abolished. It 
professes not to interfere with the question of Slavery at 
all; and in this it adorns its profession well.” 

From these two sentences, if I rightly understand 
them, I should infer the two following propositions : 

1. Brother S. opposes the Colonization Society, 
because it is brought forward as the sole remedy of 
| Slavery. 

2. He thinks it neither interferes, or proposes to in- 
terfere with the question of Slavery at all. This cer- 
tainly strikes me as a very brilliant instance of self- 
refutation. Nor is its decisiveness much obviated by 
his subsequent remarks. 





«But when it (the Colonization Society) is held up as 
the grand medium through which public sentiment is to 
| be changed, and Slavery abolished—and when it comes 


. . ° . . . . + . ! > . -» aoe has 1- , is . . i s ‘. . -e have 
at this very day, in the countries where it is domi-! and the Jesuits of Europe for funds and teachers to | the measure of Conference ; for, as has been shown, forward with its bold asscrtions that the blacks have no 


nant, to prevent the spread of opinion contrary to its 
own dogmas, 

But are these the methods that commend them- 
selves to American Protestants? Does not such a 
cumbrous machinery of chains, and bolts, and bayo- 
nets, and soldiers, to hold the mind in bondage, seem 
rather a dream of the dark ages, than a a real system, 
NOW 1 active operation in the nineteenth century ? 
Away with Austrian and Popish precedent. 


4 ‘ Ameri- 
can Protestantism is of a different school. It needs 
none of the « 


; aids which are indispensable to the erum- 
bling despotisms of Europe ; no soldiers, no _restrie- 
tive enactments, no index erpurgatorius, no Inquisi- 
tion. This war is the war of principles ; 
open field of free discussion ; 
won by the exercise of moral energy, by the 
religious and political truth. : 


it is on the 


and the victory is to be | 


educate our youth—in what? The principles of des-| 
|potism! Forbid it patriotism! Forbid it religion! | 
|Our own means are sufficient; we have wealth 
‘enough, and teachers in abundance. We have only 
‘to will it, with the resolution 

‘often been shown, whenever great national or moral 
| interests are to be subserved, and every fortress, every | 
corps of Austrian darkness would be surrounded : | 


| ss . o.e — | 
the light torches of truth, political and religious, 


and zeal that, have so | 


the feasibility of the latter, depends entirely on the 
adoption of the former. 

The second objection of your correspondents is, 
“ That the abettors of this project arrogate to them- 


selves the honor of a work which belongs to the | 


whole church in common.” 

This objection conveys the impression, that the 
great and holy cause of missions, should be regarded 
with the same fastidious delicacy, which political 


right to this country, and that they must all be removed 
to Africa, then there are many very serious objections to 
“* 

And yet, “It professes not to interfere with the 
question of Slavery at all, and in this it adorns its 
profession well.” Colonization has been assailed 
with very opposite hostilities from opposite quarters ; 
but brother S. pours a double volley in opposite di- 
rections, upon front and rear—from the same battery. 
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would flash their unwelcome beams into every secret. parties require for their sectional or partizan rights. | Brother &., it would seem, is opposed to the So 


chamber of the enemies of our liberty, and drive | 


The objector, I trust, has much mistaken the spirit 


. . . - nootne ae 
lciety, not so much from what it does perform, as 


: . - oe foret . . se enterneme, if he ; at iti 3 con- | fr shat it is injudiciousty « ruly brought for- 
those ill-omened birds of a forcign nest to their native | of this enterprise, if he supposes that it is thus con- | from what it is injudicious!y and untruly brou; 


| hiding-place. 
} — 


But still it is a war, and , damnation-proof ? 


| . . ° | . . . fa al = TeMNeES 
Brutus. | trolled by local prejudices. It is a common cause | ward as capable of performing. To the prin iples 


\the world over. The other sections of the church | upon which: it is constitutionally based, to the mstitu- 


Sinner! will your peace be sickness-proof ? Will | would hail with a devout Amen, any measure adopt- | tion as an institution, operating within its legitimate 
force of your peace be death-bed-proof? Will your peace be ed by us, which they could conceive to be for the sphere and effecting its constitutional purposes, he 
| 


| glory of God ; and what they-could not consider te |expressly avows that he has no objections. He is 
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| it is more urcent and essential for the prosecetion ot) 


— 
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then, in fact, a friend to the plan of colonization—a 
colonizationist. How and why, then, Ict us ask, has 
he during the last two years acquired hostile views 
and feelings? Was it because some of its friends 
ascribed to it more things than it could claim?) Why 
not then disavow those false claims, and still give to 
its legitimate operations of benevolence the aid of his 
talents and influence? Is it because in some of the 
speeches, or even in some of the reports, he may have 
read a stray line, which without at all influencing the 
constitutional plan, or varying the practical operations 
of the Society, do not quite coincide with his abstract 
epinions 2? Why not disavow the objectionable idea, 
and still co-operate with its practical movements ? Is 
the construction of planus of national benevolence, 
in favor of African degradation, so easy, that he can 
afford to demolish a Colonization Society or two, 
without feeling its loss? We cannot but feel an un- 
feigned regret, that while these plans are in process 
of experiment—when, after so much has been, with 
his concurrence, generously and heroically staked 
upon its suce ss, it is still in the crisis of a doubtful 
struggle—when it is weakened by the timidity of fal- 
tering friends, and the redoubled opposition of active 
enemies—he should choose, upon merely incidental 
objections, though a friend to its radical principles 
and purposes, to render its success still more dubious, 
by ranking himself with its cold-hearted supporters, 
perhaps its active assailants. 

Il. Emancrpation. No one, I take it, wishes or 
expects Slavery to be perpetual ; we all therefore 
profess emancipation, but one styles himself’ a grad- 
ual, the other an “ immediate emancipationist.” 

Brother S., with a frankness and magnanimity per- 
fectly becoming him, in the face of what he thinks a 
probable unpopularity, avows hinisclf an advocate of 
IMMEDIATE emancipation. He then proceeds to give 
us his definition of the term. “I mean,” he says, 
“that the work should be immediately commenced,” 
and having traced the succession of measures by 
which he imagines it may be brought about, he adds, 
“T mean, also, that at the earliest period possible, con- 
sistent with the best good of the slaves, they should 
he fully emancipated. With respect to that period 
there are different opinions,” &c. This, then, is im- 
mediate emancipation—an emancipation of progres- 
sive steps—a laborious process of dubious termina- 
tion—in fine, it is an immediate emancipation which 
is gradually accomplished! For aught I can sce, 
brother S. ean maintain his claim to the unpopular 
name of immediate emancipationist, only by a face- 
tious equivoque, Call it gradual emancipation, im- 
mediate amelioration with ultimate emancipation, or 
any other appropriate designation, but in the name of 
all the dictionaries at once, do not call it inimediate 
emancipation. If a former paragraph proved him a 
colonizationist, this seems to prove him any thing but 
an immediate abolitionist; and certainly with a little 
snugger lexicography, it would really seem that he 
might retain his colonizationism, his gradual emanci- 
pationism, and his popularity as fully and as perma- 
nently as ever. 

Iti. Tue Exrrprency or Discussion. I do not 
perfeetly coincide with brother S. in his pleasure at 
the opening of the way for this discussion ; not be- 
cause it is “too sacred to touch,” but beeause I see 
more prospective harm than good, likely to result— 
not to the Union only, but to the unhappy slave him- 
self. Brother S. intends to demonstrate, that the 
Southerner should manumit his slave, and to awaken 
popular feeling on the subject. Suppose he attains 
perfect success, and by the fervor of his eloquence 
excites us all to a glow of agitation on the subject, is 
he certain that he has not done a most unkind office 
for his enslaved proteges? He may render the 
good people of Boston, or of Massachusetts, as de- 
cided abolitionists as himself; but he has not then 
Bos- 
ton is not Savannah—Massachusetts is not Carelina— 
any more than brother Scott is Governor Hayne ; 
and while the former are all alive with abolitionism, 
the latter may be dead against it. 


gained one step towards convincing the South. 


Emancipation is to be accomplished in one of two 
ways—by instilling conviction into the mind of the 
slave-master, or by political convulsion. I will sup- 
pose that brother S. has the former only in view, for 
Tam by no means disposed to believe that he is pre- 
pared to come before the public as the advocate of 
the latier. Granting him, then, complete success, let 
him make every New Englander a high-toned, sweep- 
ing abolitionist to-morrow—with one sweep of his 
quill, let him transform all the North irito one mass of 
emancipation, what has he gained toward convincing 
the population of Georgia? The cool-headed Yan- 
kee may opine, that abolitionism is perfect orthodoxy ; 
but the hot-headed Southerner will denounce it as 
dammable heresy. Does not past history most fear- 
fully demonstrate, that the most irreconcileable oppo- 
sition of opinion may animate these two sections of 
the nation—forming them into masses of heated hos- 
tility? Is not brother S. aware from our past history, 
that one section often anathematizes a doctrine, be- 
cause the other too hotly maintains it, and repels, be- 
cause the other too daringly obtrudes it? Ercet, then, 
the apparatus of agitation, and apply its highest pres- 
sue, Whirl the public mind into the highest foam and 
ferment,—what do you gain, but the solidifying the 
South into a eompact body of opposition to you, and 
of firmer pressure upon the slave? “O, but what- 
ever may be the consequences, we must do our duty.” 
Certainly, but it is by the consequences that we must 
ascertain What isour duty. That may be an honest, but 
it is an ill-directed benevolence, that takes measures 
to defeat its own purposes, by ruining the object it 
would benefit. If every blow you deal for the free- 
dom of the slave, knocks the fetters more deeply into 
his flesh, and you still persist to strike, you are his 
murderer, and not his liberator, 

D. D. Wurnox, 

Wesleyan University, Jan. 28. 


Be as zealous of good works as if you would be 
saved by them, and as zealous not to trust in them as 











if they had nothing to do with your salvation. 












































FOR ZIONS HERALD? 
SLAVERY, 
NOs IVs 

Mr. Eprror—In two of my foregoing numbers, I | 
adduced a few of the muny instances of cruelty exer- 
cised by slave-holders and slave-drivers upon the 

voor Slaves. I say a few, for though the cases I have 
looughe forward are Fac'rs, yet they are not the one 
thousandth part of the like cruelties which our color- 
ed Americans have endured. 1 know they almost 
defy human credulity ; and yet it will be found at the 
lyst day, that they are facts written in characters of 
BLOUD-. : 

It may perhaps be objected that the principle of 
self-interest on the part of the slave-holders precludes 
the possibility that such crueltics can be inflicted by 
them. So it would seem; and, indeed, this prmeiple 
affords the poor slave his only safety. But it may be 
observed ,— 

1. That in many of the cruelties inflicted by slave- 
holders, and which terminate fatally, they are them- 
selves disappointed. They had supposed that the ob- 
jects of their cruelty would be stronger to endure— 
They only intended to proportion the sufferings of | 
their cringing vassals so exactly to their strength, that 
they might barely ¢scape with their lives. 

2 Even the principle of self-interest may suggest 
to the slave-holders that it is necessary, in some in- 
stances, to make examples of a few forthe good of 
others, ‘This seems to have been the object of L. 
Lewis, nephew of the venerable Jefferson, in cutting 
up a colored citizen with a broad axe, by the inches, 
in presence of all his other slaves. And however this 
story may be ridiculed by some, it 15 as true, as that 
there ever was such a man as Thomas Jefferson. 

3. It is well known that such is the depravity of 
human nature, passion will sometimes triumph over 
self-interest. This fact is clearly evinced in the suffer- 
ings which are sometimes inflicted on the brute cre- 
ation, by passionate and unprincipled men. And 
when human beings are bought and sold like brutes, 
and with brutes, and for brutes, they are liable to the 
same cruel treatment. : 

I will not deny but some slave-holders treat their 
slaves as kindly as the system of Slavery will permit ; 
and if this were universally the case, still Slavery 
would be a great evil; I hesitate not to say, sin. It 
would be bondage and oppression, and unjust assump- 
tion over the rights of man. But it is far otherwise. 
Numerous instances of the most horrible cruelties are 
scattered through the whole length and breadth of the 
slave-holding community. To speak within bounds, 
among the two millions held in Slavery, tens, if not 
hundreds of thousands, are in perpetual tortures. But, 
however many kind masters there may be among 
slave-holders, the instances of eruelty which have 
come to our knowledge, are sufficient to show the tre- 
mendous power which slave-holders possess. And is 
such a system to be looked upon by the statesman, 
the philanthropist, the Christian, or even the minister 
of the gospel, with indifference? or, which amounts 
to the same thing, with merely a sentimemtal opposition 
to the system in the abstract? Gop rornip! I am 
heartily sick of hearing about an opposition to Slavery 
in the abstract. But it may he asked, what can we 
do? That question shall be attended to at another 
time. I will however ask what has been done in the 
eause of temperance ?—and by what means has pub- 
lic sentiment undergone such a change ?—TI will ask 
again, what have we (ried to do on the subject of Sla- 
very ? 

You will perceive, Mr. Editor, that the course I am 
pursuing in this discussion is, to trace effects up to 
their causes; or in other words, to examine the fruit, 
aud by this means to come to a knowledge of the tree 
on which it grows. Some of the branches of the tree 
of Slavery have already been examined. I hasten to 
the examination of others. 

The connection between Slavery and the slave 
trade may not be unaptly illustrated by that which ex- 
isis between the manufacturer and vender of distilled 
liquors. In either case, the consumption keeps up 
she demand. If there were no venders and consum- 
ers, distilleries would soon be stopped. And if a stop 
could be put to Slavery, human beings, as an article 
of merchandise, would be in no demand; and the 
slave trade would cease of course. Slave-holders are 
therefore, in some sense, responsible for the cruelties 
of the slave trade. It is well known that Slavery has 
originated and still continues the slave trade. The 
natives of the West India Islands were enslaved by the 
Spaniards until they were exterminated. The slave 
ship was then sent to Africa, and from that period 
slave-holding and man stealing have gone on hand 
in band. From the commencement of the slave 
trade to the present time, it is supposed that more 
than twenty millions have been stolen from Africa, and 
carried into bondage, and that the wars to which this 
system has given rise, have at least destroyed as many 
more! Children have been torn from their parents, 
and husbands from their wives. The white man has 
Jain in ambush, and in an unsuspecting moment has 
fallen upon his prey. The child of nature, he has 
first decoyed and then stolen. In some instances, to 
accomplish the more easily his wicked purposes, he 
has painted his face as black as his heart. The mid- 
dle passage, as it is called, presents a scene of human 
suffering almost without a parallel, And as this is an 
effect, of which Slavery is the cause, may I be per- 
mitted to lay before your readers some of the appal- 
mig facts connected with the slave ship. The follow- 
ing is from Doctor Walsh, who in connection with 
ethers chased and boarded a slave ship. 

«“ The vessel had taken in, on the coast of Africa, 
three hundred and thirty-six males, and two hundred 
and twenty-six females, making in all five hundred 
aud sixty-two ; she had been out seventeen days, du- 
ring which time she had thrown over board fifty-five. 
They were all enclosed under grated hatchways, be- 
tween decks. The space was so low, and they were 
stowed so close together, that there was no possibility 
of their lying down, or changing their position, day 
or night. The greater part of them were shut out 
from light and air, and this, when the thermometer, 
exposed to the open sky, was standing in the shade 





on our deck, at eighty-nine degrees! 

“The space between the decks was divided into | 
two compartments, three feet three inches high. Two 
hanlred and twenty-six women and girls were thrust 
into one space, two hundred and eighty feet square ;| 
and three hundred and thirty-six men and boys were | 
crammed into the ether space, eight hundred feet | 
square; giving to each an average of twenty-three | 
inches ; and to each of the women, not more than} 
thirteen inches ; though several of them were in a} 
condition which peculiarly demanded pity. As they 
were shipped on account of different individuals, 
they were branded like sheep, with the owner’s marks 
of different forms ; which, as the mate informed me 
with perfect indifference, had been burnt in with a 
hot iron! As soon as the poor creatures saw us 
looking down upon them, their melancholy visages 
brightened up. ‘They perceived something of sym- 
pathy and kindness in our looks, to which they had 
not been accustomed ; and feeling instinctively that 
we were friends, they immediately began to shout 
and clap their hands. ‘The women were particularly 
excited. They all held up their arms, and when we 
bent down and shook hauds with them, they could 
not contain their delight ; they endeavored to seram- 
ble upon their knees, stretching up to kiss our hands, 
and we understood they knew we had come te liber- 
ate them. Some, however, hung down their heads 
in apparently hopeless dejection ; some were grealty 
emaciated : and some, particularly children, seemed 
dying. The heat of these horrid places was so great, 
and the odor so offensive, that it was quite impossi- 
ble to enter them, even had their beer: room. 

« 'The officers insisted that the poor, suctering crea- 
tures should be admitted on deck, to get air and wa- 
ter. ‘This was opposed, but the officers persisted, 
and the poor beings were ail nirned out together. 
it ic inpogeible to conceive the effect of this eruption. | 
Five hundred and seventeen fellow creatures of all 





ages and sexes, some children, some adults, some old 
men and women, all entirely destitute of clothing, 
scrambling out together to taste the luxury of a little 
fresh water and air. It was impossible to imagine 
where they could all have come from, or how they 
could have been stowed away. Ou looking into the 
places where they had been crammed, there were 
found some children next the sides of the ship, in 
places most remote from light and air; they were 
lying nearly in a torpid state. The little creatures 
scemed indifferent as to life or death ; and when they 
were carried on deck, many of them could not stand. 
After enjoying for a short time the unusual luxury of 
air, some water wes brought ; it was then that the 
extent of their sufferings was exposed in a fearful man- 
ner. They all rushed like maniacs towards it. No 
entreaties, or threats, or blows, could restrain them. 
We could judge of the extent of their sufferings from 
the afflicting sight we now saw. When the poor crea- 
tures were ordered down again, several of them came, 
and pressed their heads against our knees, with looks 
of the greatest anguish, with the prospect of returning 
to the horrid place of suffering below. It was dark 
when we separated from the unhallowed ship, and 
the last parting sounds we heard were the cries and 
shrieks of the slaves !” 

“ A child on board a slave ship, about ten months 
old, for some reason would not eat; the captain flog- 
ged it with a cat-o-nine tails, swearing that he would 
make it eat or kill it. From this and other ill-treat- 
ment, the limbs swelled. He then ordered some 
water to be made hot to abate the swelling. But 
even his tender mercies were cruel. The cook, on 
putting his hand into the water, said it was too hot. 
Upon this the captain swore at him, and ordered the 
feet to be put in. This was done. The nails and 
skin came off. Oiled cloths were put around them. 
The child was at length ticd to a heavy iog. Two or 
three days afterwards, the captain caught it up again, 
and repeated that he would make it eat or kill it. He 
immediately flogged it again, and in a quarter of an 
hour it died. And after the babe was dead, whom 
should the barbarian select to throw it overboard, but 
the wretched mother? In vain she tried to avoid 
the office. He beat her till he made her take up the 
child and carry it to the side of the vessel. She then 
droped it into the sca, turning her head the other way, 
that she might not see it,”’"—Ctarkson, 

“In 1780, aslave-tyader, detained by contrary winds 
on the American coast, and in distress, selected one 
hundred and thirty-two of bis sick slaves, and threw 
them into the sea, tied together in pairs, that they 
might not escape by swimming. He hoped the in- 
surance company would indemuify him for his loss ; 
and in the lawsuit, to which this gave birth, he ob- 
served that negroes cannot be considered in any other 
light, than as beasts of burden ; and to lighten a 
vessel it is permitted to throw overboard its least val- 
uable effects.” O. Scorv. 

February 3, 1835. 
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Gamsirne at Wasnincton.—A letter writer says: 
—* Perhaps there is not a city in the United States, 
where gaming is carried on to the extent it is in 
Washington, It isto be found in all its varied atti- 
tudes aud stages; and it would seem that it has en- 
ticements for all classes of society. An English cler- 
gyman, who is now on a visit to this country, by per- 
mission of the church, for purposes of observation, is 
said to have lost the snug sum of two hundred guineas 
at billiards, on Saturday last. The winner, I under- 
staud to be a certain blackleg from New York, who 
played decoy duck for a while, and then fleeced the 
parson. But little pity is manifested for the “saint in 
lawn” by the knowing ones ; and though it is suppo- 
sed that he lost about all the ready eash that he pos- 
sessed, the brethren do not evince any particular com- 
miseration for his conditicn.—Com. Gaz. 


Beautirus Extracr.—lI envy no quality of the 
mind or intellect in others,—genius, power, wit, or 
fancy ; but if I could choose what would be the most 
delightful to me, and I believe most useful, I should 
prefer an interest in Christ to every other blessing ; 
it makes life a discipline of goodness, creates new 
hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over 
the decay—the destruction of existence—the most 
gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even in death, 
and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
divinity, making torture and sorrow the mcans of as- 
cent to paradise. 





Sapratu Eventnc.—What can be a more beauti- 
ful and interesting sight, than to see the principal of 
a family, surrounded by his children, and all the va- 
rious persons of which his household is composed, 
from the humble domestic to the valued friend or 
relative, with the book of holy law before him, reading 
and expounding to them its contents, deterring them 
from evil by its awful threatening, encouraging them 
to piety by its delightful promises ? I have frequent- 
ly been witness of such a scene—and as I looked 
with veneration on the charming group, methought 
the countenance of the principal object had something 
angelic about it, and it seemed that its benign aspect 
indicated that he should in futurity reap the reward 
of his faith and obedience. , 








ZION’S HERALD. 
BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1835. 


The following precious specimen of truth, candor and 
decency, according to the Ronan Catholic mode of exem- 


plifying these virtues, is from the Roman Catholic Senti- | 


nel (late Jesuit) edited by Mr. George Pepper :— 

DeciperaTe Farsenoop or Zion’s Heratp.— 
The Calvinistic editor (1) of the Herald, abaslied by the 
exposure, in which we have exhibited in our last pa- 
per, his wilful and dishonorable falschood against a 
Roman Catholic Priest, has, in his journal of canting 
puritanism, sought refuge from indignant reproach in 
the bare-faced tabrication, set forth in the last number 
of Zion’s Herald. The names of four “ honorable 
men” are appended to a certificate testifying that the 
rebellious son of honest and religious Irish Catholic 
parents, is a moral Methodist of the purest water, (2) in 
short, that the unfilial and uninstructed proselyte of 
Methodism, Patrick Ryan, is “ a marvellous proper 

y,” 

Now, without at all charging this Patrick, who is, 
we understand, loved as an Adonis, by these inconti- 
nent women and girls, who go to the assignation 
churches to consecrate their hearts, not to God, but to 
the passion of illicit love, (3) with wilful perjury, in 
the affidavit given in the Heraid ;—but we do assert, 
that the oaths of his own parents can be adduced to 
prove that he committed unintentional! perjury, in saying, 
“ that he was introduced hy his parents to a Priest of 
the name of Tyter.” The positive fact that will be 
vouched and verified by several affidavits, is that the 
Rev. Mr.Tyler never was introduced to the boy, never 
spoke to him, nor never saw him to his knowl- 
edge. (4) 

In the Boston Courier of to-day, a statement from 
the Rev. Mr. Tyler will, we understand, appear, dis- 
claiming and denying the assertions of Patrick Ryan, 
in reference to him. We wonder what will be the 
next dernier resort of the editor of the Zion’s Herald 
to expurge his character from the sullying imputation 
which reiterated falsehoods have stamped upon it. (5) 

(1) ‘* Calvinistic editor!”? This is only a single in- 
stance of the profound ignorance of the Romanists, re- 
specting the tenets of other denominations. We are the 
more surprised at this in Mr. George Pepper, who makes 
such flourishing pretensions to literary acquirement and 
theological acumen. 

(2) What shall we call this declaration? The editor of 
the Sentinel knew when he made it, that nothing of the 
kind is said in the certificate alluded to, as any one may 
satisfy himself, by referring to our last paper. The boy 
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No Methodist had any acquaintance with him, so far as 
we can learn, until after his expulsionefrom his father’s 
house, for heresy. 

(3) ** We understand,” &c. If Mr. Pepper has so un- 
derstood, it must, of course, have been of the Baptist meet- 
ing which young Ryan attends. We shall therefore leave 
it to those concerned to inquire where he got his ‘* under- 
sianding.” 

(4) Why did the boy’s parents then introduce him to a 
priest whom they called Father Tyler? The boy has 
given solemn oath that he was thus introduced, and it has 
been abundantly shown that he is a boy of truth—his own 
father having said, in the presence of several witnesses, 
that **he was a dutiful and obedient child, and that no one 
ever had occasion to say aught against him.” It is stated 
that the mother is ready to testify that the priests were 
uever at her house till after the publication of the facts in 
the Herald. But the family have removed to their pres- 
ent residence since that time, and she would not, and we 
presume will not, dare to say they had not been at the 
house where she lived at the time when the circumstances 
took place. Are all these Jesuitical denials built on eva- 
sions like this? 

We would like also to ask, in particular, whether the 
declaration of the mother that the piiests had not been at 
the house, was made without another important qualifica- 
tion, which was omitted in the published account of it ? 

(5) We have seen the statement in the Courier. All 
the important charges are passed over, or evaded, as is 
customary for the Romanists to do. Who ever knew 
them to confess any accusation brought against them by 
Protestants? There cannot be an instance of this shown. 
What, then, is the conclusion ? Why, that Protestants 
have uttered falsehoods, in every charge of wickedness 
that they have ever brought against them. 

We will close this article by remarsing that the main 
fact—that the boy was unmercifully abused for his re- 
ligious opinions—is not attempted to be denied. And no 
one that reads the opprobrious epithets applied to him 
aud those who have befriended him, in the article above 
and in the publications of the priests ia other papers, can 
doubt that Mr. George Pepper and the Popish clergy 
generaily approve of his parents’ course ; and would fol- 
low it up with the tender mercies of the Inquisition, if 
they had the power in their hands so to do. 





Ovr Course.—We receive communications almo:t 
daily, both oral and written, and from every quarter, com- 
mending the course we have for some time past pursued 
in expo.ing the monstrous absurdities, blaspheinics and 
mummeries of Popery. In pursuing this course, we have 
not been actuated by the gratification of personal ill-will, 
by feclings of revenge, or a disposition to wage war, 
merely for the sake of doing so. Our sole object is, to do 
good to our fellow men; and by exposing falsehood and 
exhibiting truth, to lead them to a true knowledge of God, 
whom to know aright is life eternal. 

We are gratified to know that our course is approved, 
but we do not mezn, however, to continue that course 
simply because we are commended, nor to desist if we 
are threaicned. We go for the principles of eternal truth 
and justice ; and from this position we do not mean to be 
moved by any consideration whatever. 


REV. MR. PARKER AT NEW ORLEANS. 

We have received the New Orleans Whig, of Dee. 
25, which makes no mention of any further outrages 
upon Mr. Parker. A more causeless, cruel, and re- 
lentless persecution never took place in any country. 
Perhaps in the following editorial from the New Or- 
leans Bee, of the 22d ult. our readers will find a rea- 
son why Mr. Caldwell, the play-actor, isso embittered 
against Mr. Parker. In such a notice, im a paper the 
most virulent of all against Mr. Parker, is implied a 
more expressive commentary on the immorality of 
New Or!cans, than was ever uttered by any northern 
niissionary. 

We sincerely felicitate the managers of the Camp Street 
Theatre, for the resolution they have taken with regard to 
opening that establishment on the evenings of SunpDay, 
as well as that of other days. For ourselves, we are 
aware that the leisure hours of that evening would be 
LESS PROFITABLY EMPLOYED, did not such an opportu- 
nity offer. 

Are the editor of the Bee and the play-actor the 
proper persons to abuse a clergyman, for saying that 
New Orleans needs a moral influence, after such con- 
cessions ? 

Some of our readers will better understand the above, 
when they are told that the resolutions condemning Mr. 
Parker were passed with Mr. Caldwell, manager of the 
New Orleans Theatre, in the chair, after the regular 
chairinan had abandoned it on account of the confusion 
which prevailed. 

FROM OUR SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT. 

SavaNnna«AH, Cro., Jan 16, 1835. 

Dear Brorner—In my last, I promised to make you 
acquainted with the interest and labors of our brethren 
here in the missionary cause. It is a fact, and in speak- 
ing it I offer not the shadow of an apology for slavery, that 
the suspicions of slave-holders have been excited, and their 
oljections to the instruction of their slaves increased, by 
the interference of those out of their communities, who, 
| though sincerely and justly opposed to slavery, have inju- 
diciously approached the subject, in a manner calculated 
| to awaken all the unhallowed feelings of the unrenewed 
j heart. The missionary has been forbidden access to the 
| slaves, but now, a most happy change has taken place.— 
| Now the planter is in his turn the petitioner, in‘very many 
; instances. 





| At the conference of last year, were reported the for- 


{mation of six missions among the slaves, employing six 
| missionaries, who supplied fifty-four preaching places, at 
| which they gathered into the church in that year four 
‘hundred and seven members. At the close of the past 
conference year they report nine missions, six regular 
missionaries, besides assistants, supplying nearly one hun- 
dred appointments, in which are one thousand two hun- 
| dred and forty-three church members! Seven hundred 
and fifty children are regularly catechised, besides the in- 
crease of members and chikirett in three missions from 
which no returns were received. More than sixty mem- 
bers have died the past year, mostly of the cholera, whose 
end was peaceful, and in many instances triumphant. 
Beside the above, they have nine missions, principally 
for the whites in the frontier settlements, but among whom 
are many slaves. In one mission near Savannah, under 
the care of the Rev. S. J. Bryan, a most devoted mission- 
ary, are four hundred children under regular catechetical 
instruction. This is only in the Georgia Conference. This 
fact is not generally known by us in New England; and 
by many it would hardly be believed, that so much inter- 
est is felt, and that so inuch has really been done for the 
unfortunate slave. It is due to our brethren here to say 
thus much. Christian charity and moral honesty dictate 
it, and to the praise of God be it spoken. Our people have 
the confidence of most of the slave-holders, and to thein 
this confidence is at present principally confined. This is 
owing to circumstances which I need not here mention. 
The planters see, and many of them feel the importance 
of giving their slaves religious instruction. This is mani- 
fest from their letters to the conference, the past and pres- 
ent years. ‘Their calls for missionaries are many and ur- 
gent, and far beyond the ability of the conference to meet 
with suitable men. Could such men be found who are 
citizens of the south, as will devote themselves to preach- 
ing to, praying with, and instructing the slaves in the 
things of God, there are few plantations to which they 
could not have access. Unfortunately however, and even 
unjustly, these instructions must not be through the me- 














dium of letters, but entirely oral. This, I think, will be 





hae ny connection in any way with the Methodiste, nor ie 
he on attendant at a Methodist, but ata Baptist meeting. 





| found, sooner or later, to be bad policy,even by those who 


procured such en:etmen's, for experience hag already | 





proved to many that it is for the interest of the master, as 
well as the good of the slave, and of society, that he be 
taught to ** fear God and keep his commandments.” This 
is now the only mediuin of aecess which our missionaries 
can have to them 3 but this is worthy of thanksgiving, in- 
asmuch as great good has already been accomplished.— 
The conference missionary society says, in its last report, 

“The missions to the slaves form the most important 
and interesting field of labor, under the care of this socie- 
ty.” Agam: “ The reformation of the slave is a matter 
of thrilling interest. It is cheering to every friend of reli- 
gion and good morals, to witness the awakened zcal of the 
church in that benevolent enterprize, which looks to the 
moral culture and eternal interest of the negro slave. 
Where the missionary expected contempt, he has met re- 
spect. Where he looked for resistance, he has found en- 
couragement. An open door has been granted to the 
prayers of the church. This Iand of shadows Iooks forth 
beautiful as the brightness of the rising day. Hepe beams 
over it in the light of hallowed prophecy, authorizing our 
most enlarged desires. The laborers are now in the field, 
the ground is broken up, the seeds are cast in, and begin 
to germinate, yea the first fruits of the harvest have been 
gathered, and afford cheering indications of a yet more glo- 
rious abundance. Other fields are opening. Missions 
among this class of our population increase in number 
and interest. The negro’s cry—‘ Come over and help us,’ 
—is commingled with the master’s hearty welcome. The 
former feels the need of aid, and the latter perceives its 
value. The one is awakened to his necessity, the other 
to his responsibility.” 

I might continue to quote, but this is sufficient to show 
the light in which this subject is viewed by our people 
here. In many cases, the planters have erected houses of 
worship on their plantations at their own expense, and in 
some cases supported the missionary, and in all, have they 
contributed towards their support. The course pursued 
by the missionaries, has been demonstrative to all of the 
purity of their motives, and the disinterestedness of their 
benevolence. Last year, the cholera raged among the 
people in this vicinity, but was confined principally to the 
plantations. The people fled before the pestilence, but 
the missionary alone remained firm at his post of danger. 
Though themselves and families were exposed to discase 
and death, they would not leave the dying slave, but were 
with them night and day, administering to them the hopes 
and consolations of the gospel. They often acted as phy- 
sician, nurse and spiritaul guide ; and such was the confi- 
dence reposed in them by the planters, that in some in- 
stances, they delivered to them the keys of their establish- 
ments, entrusting to them the entire control of the planta- 
tions, with liberty to remove the slaves or keep them where 
they were. It is certainly most devoutly to be hoped, that 
nothing will occur to destroy this contidence, or forbid the 
missionary access to this long neglected portion of our pop- 
ulation. 

The conference closed its session this afternoon, just pre- 
vious to which, the Rev. J. B. Barron was elected to 
deacon and elder’s orders, after which he was solemnly 
ordained for the Liberia Mission, to which place he will 
go next summer, in company with the Rev. Jesse Leer of 
Virginia, now a member of the Holstein Conference, who 
has been appointed to the same mission. They are des- 
tined to the interior. The church may have confidence 
in them, that they will do much good should their lives be 
spared. They should be remembered in prayer. The 
conference has also resolved to form domestic missionary 
societies within its bounds for the sole benefit of the slaves 
among them. 

Yours truly. 


Tue Dear anp Dums.—We learn by the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Luminary, that the Georgia Legislature have 
recently passed a Resolution, appropriating 3000 dollars for 
the education of the Deaf and Dumb of that State, and ap- 
propriating 10,000 dollars for the erection of a Southern 
Asylum as soon as two other States shall unite in the pro- 
ject.—B. 

Wuar is tr MApe or ?—If drunkards knew how 
much retailers impose upon them, they would all become 
Do they know that the venders put 
one-fourth and one-third molasses brandy into their best 
rum? This is a fact. 
it improves it two shillings in a gallon! and the miser- 
able drinker believes it. 

In what other way are impositions practised upon the 
drinkers? By putting into inferior spirit various kinds of 
aromatics; not to give it an extra flavor, but to destroy a 
kind of nauseous taste which would otherwise exist in the 
spurious article. Thus the disagreeable flavor of a cheap 
and impure article is covered over, and it is sold for a 
“< first rate article ;”’ and the drinkers swallow it all down 
creedily, and pay for it willingly, while their honest debts 
remain unpaid. 

Then again, another article is made for a very superior 
quality. This is nothing more than common rum, im- 
pregnated with a tincture of grains of paradise and Guinea 
pepper, and what is more than all, the tincture of tobacco! 
These things give to any spirit a hot and pungent taste ; 
and beside, it very soon makes drunk. Hence the toper 
says—* Let us get some of Mr. Toddy-stick’s rum, for it 
is sharp and strong ;—I drank but a little, yet it operated 
powerfully.’ Little do they think, that in a “ little” they 
drink tobacco juice enough nearly to kill them. 

Now we have not much pity for these deluded drinkers, 
if they will yet be thus imposed upon; but the sellers are 
worse, for they will most gladly deal out henbane and 
tobacco juice, under a false name, all day, all night, and 
Sundays too, for three cents a glass, though the men who 
buy and drink it might fall dead at their shop door! It 
needs no argument to prove that such are the poisoners of 
their fellow men.—s. 


temperance men. 


TEMPERANCE IN ENGLAND. 

From accounts which we occasionally see, we should 
judge that the Temperance cause is rapidly progressing 
in England. Their manner of holding Temperance Meet- 
ings differs somewhat from ours, and is perhaps in some 
respects more interesting. It is common there for reformed 
drunkards to be speakers ; and although their language is 
unstudied and homely, it is nevertheless attraciive and 
eloquent. 

In September last the Preston Temperance Society held 
its half-yearly festival, which continued five successive 
evenings! The following are extracts from some of the 
speeches made on the fourth evening. We are confident 
the readers of the Herald will be pleased with these 
specimens of rustic oratory.—s. 

T. Swindlehurst. Were stands before you the king 
of the reformed drunkards. I never experience so 
much pleasure as Ido when attending temperance 
meetings. I regret that the Temperance Society did 
not start twenty years since, for had I been sober, I 
might have offered myselfa candidate for the borough 
of Preston, and been worth £10,000. Yes, when I 
earned £4 and £5 a week, had we had a temperance 
society, we should have preserved our own rights. 
I now thank God that I stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith temperance has made me free. In des- 
cribing the course I have led in my intemperance, 
were Ff to tell the whole truth, the angels which are 
now hovering over our meeting, would hide their 
faces beneath their wings. I have a wife and ten 
children living ; the eldest I used to take by the hand 
to the public house, and made him a drunkard, like 
myself, at the early age of 18. My second son was 
also a drunkard before he was 19. This is the effect 
of bad example ; and how many are there in Preston 
who have drunken sons, even by the example of mo- 
derate drinking! My eldest son is now a tee-totaller, 
and [ have another fellow sitting there (pointing to a 
boy on the stage) who goes up and down preaching 
temperance. 

G. Cartwright. 1 am hearty in the cause, and 
thank God I can now go to bed and get up a sober 
man. 


Joes this improve the rum? Yes; } 


Drunkenness rumed me and my family, it is! 
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well known. When I was drinking I neglected my 
trade, customers had to wait, and my wife had to 
tell false tales to keep my credit. When I came to 
Preston I was sober and industrious—none more so. 
I took a shop, and my stock amounted to about £80, 
I remained in that shop, and saved about £50 the 
first twelve months. My business increased, and I 
took another shop. My landlord lived next door, and 
was himself a drunkard. I remember paying him 
my rent, including an odd 4d. He pressed’ me to go 
and take a glass of ale ; I refused, but he pressed me 
very much, stating that such a person had some cap- 
ital ale, brewed from Yorkshire malt. This shows 
how men may begin to be drunkards. After taking 
one glass, I was pressed to take a second. 1 did so, 
and remained till I got drunk ; and this was the be- 
ginning of my ruin. Having, however, at last made 
up my mind to sign, I met a person from Sheffield 
as I went down to the Temperance Hotel, and told 
him my errand. He invited me to go with him, and 
take a bottle of porter. “ No,” was m reply, “I am 
determined to go and sign, and if 100 devils, with 100 
daggers each, were to oppose, I would press my way 
againstthem.” J did so, and felt immediately relieved. 

W. Tipping. I am an humble weaver, and was a 
drunkard for 36 years. I was so wretched and rag- 
ged at that time as to be unfit to sit by the side of a 
rag gatherer’s apprentice ; but I have two or three 
daughters, and one of them, in consequence of my 
becoming sober, made me a present of the clothes 
which I now have on. 

R. Turner. 1 have need to rise to speak well of 
the glorious caus: of temperance, for the good it 
has done me. At one time I was a trouble to my 
parents, for I believe I was the worst lad that ever 
was born of a man—Roars of laughter.) You must 
not expect much from me, because my education was 
at the ale bench.— When I go through the streets on 
a Sunday, it does my heart good to meet so many re- 
formed drunkards, well dressed and going to their 
places of worship. I used to call these people, tem- 
perance fools ; but after attending a meeting at the 
Moss school, I found I was the fool, and they were 
wise men. They invited me to come up and sign. 
I went up to the table. They asked me how long I 
would sign for. I said, a fortnight, for I thought it 
was quite as long as I could keep it. I signed the 
moderation, but that would not do. Afterwards I 
signed the tee-total, and, bless God! I have kept it, 
and am strong and hearty, can do my work better 
than ever I could, and am determined to go about 
preaching temperance as long as I live. 

R. Catan. 1 have great pleasure in standing be- 
fore you as a reformed drunkard. If our respected 
chairman were to go with me into the back streets 
and cellars, he would see sad specimens of misery 
and wretchedness. If he were to ask women where 
their husbands were, they would answer, “ where, 
but at the jerry shop.” Iwas a drunkard 29 years, 
and I am sure if there were any good in drinking, I 
should have found it, for I gave it a fairtrial. Ihave 
had two wives, as good as were ever tied to a man, 
but I neither behaved as a husband nor a father. 
Now I stand before you as a rational being, and I 
have been so for the last twenty months. My house, 
_ which was a house of cursing and swearing, is now 
‘a house of prayer. 7 











Mern.—Many with whom we have become acquainted, 
we have regarded, before we were favored with much 
{intimacy with them, to be of a nature superior to our 
other friends; but by degrees we have discovered them 
to be men,—good men, many of them, and men whom we 
have highly esteemed—but still men. And even now, 
after much experience of this kind, upon the appearance 
of a new personage, particularly in a public capacily, we 
picture out involuntarily these beau ideal representations, 
; and imagine them for a moment to be correct prototypes 
jof the subjects of our admiration;—but it is only for a 

moment—we know better. The holiest man—the man 
most high?y blessed with intellectual endowments, is still 
/a man.—n. 











PHRENOLOGY. 
NO. V. 
Onver 2.—InreLLectruan FAacunries. 

*« The essential nature of these faculties is to know.” 

“* They may be subdivided into external senses, per- 
ceptive faculties and reflective powers.” 

Genus 1. External Senses. 

The external senses are the five of feeling, taste, smell, 
hearing, and sight. Concerning these our limits, both of 
time and space in our columns, will not permit «1s to say 
any thing. 





Genus 2. Perceptive Faculties. 

* They are destined to make man and animals acquaint- 
ed with existences, with the physical qualities of external 
objects, and with their various relations.” 

22. Individuality. ‘ This power produces the concep- 
tion of being or existence, and knows objects in their in- 
dividual capacities. The substantives of artificial lan- 
guage correspond to the knowledge this faculty acquires ;”” 
as a man, tree, house, &c. 

23. Configuration. ** This faculty makes us attentive 
to forms, and enables us to recollect persons and the forms 
of things which we have seen before.” 

24. Size. This faculty enables us to judge of the size 
of external objects, without regard to their form. It meas- 
ures distances and space. 

25. Weight. Impressions respecting weight are first 
made on the muscles, but they are judged of by an inter- 
nal faculty of the mind. 

26. Coloring. By this faculty we recollect colors, 
judge of their relations, and determine as to their harmo- 
niousness or discordancy. 

“Of this faculty, as of all others, it is necessary not to 
confound great with perfect activity. There are indi- 
\ viduals and whole nations, who are fond of showy colors, 
but have little taste in their arrangement, or little feeling 
for their harmony or discord.” 

27. Locality. ** This faculty conecives and remembers 
the sltuations and relative localities of external objects, 
{t enables the beings endowed with it to find their dwell- 
ings again, and to know the places in which they had 
been before. It also produces the desire to travel and to 
see localities.” 

28. Order. This faculty disposes to method and order, 
and produces physical arrangement. This must not, how- 
‘ever, be confounded with philosophical classification, 
| which depends upon reason and logical inference. 

29. Calculation. The object of this faculty is numera- 
tion and calculation in general—algebra, arithmetic and 
| logarithms. 

30. Erentuality. This faculty acquires the knowledge 
of events or occurrences. It is attentive to all that hap~ 
pens, observes the activity of the other primary faculties. 
Historical knowledge also belongs to it. 

31. Time. This power notices and perceives duration, 
without regard to number. It “is essential in music, and 
measures the duration of tones. In the study of history it 
presides over chronology, with reference to the succes- 
sion or duration of events. The dates of their occurrence 
are remembered by the faculty of calculation.” 

32. Tune. ‘The power of tune has the same relation 
to the ear which coloring has to the eye. The ear appre- 
hends sounds, and is agreeably or disagreeably affected 
by them, but it has no recollection of tones, neither does 
it judge of their relations as being harmonious or discor- 
dant.” 

33. Language. “ This faculty acquires knowledge of 
artificial signs, and arranges them according to natural 
laws, in the same way as the power of coloring or of mel- 
ody does colors or tunes. The power of knowing artificial 
signs must not be confounded with the individual faculties 
which produce the sensations and ideas indicated by or 
which invent those signs.” —n. 








Exratum.—In the Jast line of the last number, fer “ effec~ 
tive powers” read “affective powers.” 
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| FROM A FRIEND IN COND 


T—-: 

BROTHER Kinespury—The first 
hearing an Orthodox Congregationali 
were such as interested me much. ‘Tl 
to differ from his predecessor, who 
change of “ purpose” only. This one | 
cration of heart and affections, as nec 
I objected to only one thing, that was, » 
finement couched in the word “ motir: 
observe it, I think you would call it 
what we mean by gracious ability. | 
the frequent changes among their mil 
practice is bad, but the motives whic! 
mean settling and unsettling them, I 
for five years only, perhaps the peop! 
satirfied. 

I have found one Presbyterian 
troubled with “ Landmark” panics; } 
his mind to believe such gross stuff, b 
to know the true state of the case, « 
quiries. It gave me much pleasure 
as I could. In conclusion, we agree 
are too much afraid of each other. 

Mr. Stevens’ sermon on Popery t 
is read; but many seem to be rather 
matter ;—probably because they have 
any thing on this subject. I have set 
Valley,” and though I have not be 
time, yet shall bring you a subser 
Hera vp,” from a gentleman in that 
on my return to the city. 

It is strange that a man in the 
but one weekly paper, will pay tw: 
for one three-fourths covered with 
ments, when he can have one for t 
four times the amount of matter. * 

duced another to subscribe for Zro: 

I noticed the remarks in the Chr 
Journal on Mr. Steven’s sermon, ar 
with the wholesome advice it conta 
sentence is a censure that surprises 
as the charge seems unfair. I do 

thought of it, as my paper is not 1 
Yours, &c., 





* A profitable hint to our Agents. | 
be used to good purpose in many inst 


Tue Herarp promotes Revi 
religion has commenced in our § 
We have already gathered in som 
and have the prospect of still mor 

I have found by observation, th 
to promote revivals of religion ; 
crease the subscribers for the He 
action. Yours, affection 

J 

Ipswich, Jan. 31, 1835. 

The “ pleasing reaction ’ 
agraph of the communication, descr 
not serve as an encouragement to o 
to redouble their exertions to iner 

list, and thus extend our usefulness 


, 


mentio: 


EXTRACTS OF LE 

Drar Str—Feeling a very deep 
tion question, being in sentiment ar 
am much gratified to see your c 
discussion of the subject. Truth 
investigation. And for Zion’s sak 
sake, I pray that the subject may nm 
ment abate, until the truth in the « 
inhuman practice of Slavery be k 
and evil of by-gone years. 

Since you have admitted this sul 
have felt it my duty to make re 
crease your list of subscribers; I) 
and pledge myself to send you moi 

Yours, &c., 

Northfield, NV. H., Feb. 2. 





Permit me, dear brother, before 
course pursued by the association | 
agement of your excellent paper 
for the discussion of the subject of 
very, is highly commendable. I 
fence of Slavery, let them do it. 
must and will speak in opposition | 
er, tones of remonstrance must rit 
may God grant that the heart o' 
softened, and that the oppressed 


Dover, W. H. Feb. 2. 


I am much pleased with the 
against the Papists,—the antichr 
also, for the independent stand yo! 
with respect to the evil of Slaver 
and noble course which you have 
tliaching, and no doubt but the | 
tens of thousands, will ascend to _ 


West Thompson, Conn., Feb. 





It is with increasing interest I 
columns have been opened for t 
I acknowledge I am one of yc 
little more of Slavery, than the 
long desired more information, be 
are wrong, and only want to be 
condemned. [ am much pleas 
which Br. Scott has taken, by « 
cussion; and I think he need ha 
ing his work, while he depend 
weapons as “ facts and argument 
and stubborn things, when skilfu 
so succeed in enlightening the 
him behold the “ horrible acts 
and West,” and unite our influen 
Slavery from our common coun! 
those “ evils and horrible acts” r 
an abuse of Slavery, than its s] 
are there not in the best feat 
stubborn enough te form groun 
ciently conclusive in the eyes of 
community to condemn it, and 
against it? 

Newmarket, NV. H., Feb. 4. 

WEST INI 

The important act of the Brit 
slavery in the colonies has turne 
upon the West Indies, to witne 
that measure. We have no dou 
in the United States will be « 
shall be seen that it works well c 
We are therefore highly gratifi 
telligence from the Baltimore G 

Barbadoes, Dec. 10.—< Our 
ducting themselves with great 
cern any signs of insubordinatio 
counts from other islands with 
cheering. Order is restored in 

“From Antigua we learn th 
good behaviour of the negroes, y 
that $3 per month was not enor 
planters will correct their error, 

Antigua is one of the islands w 
ticeship system, and chose the 
emancipation. On the-Ist of Ai 
negroes came at once into the 
leges of white freemen. Thef 

abit ka Mice Te 
measure is indica‘ed in the par 
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ial senses are ive of feeli 

| “— ur the five of feeling, taste, smell, 

, ‘ 8p 

sig it. Concerning these our limits, both of 
-¢ in our columns, will not permit us to say 
yenus 2. Perceptive Faculties. 

destined to make man and animals acquaint- 
ences, with the physical qualities of external 
with their various relations.” 
luality. ‘ This power produces the concep- 
or existence, and knows objects in their in- 
cities. The substantives of artificial lan- 
pond to the knowledge this faculty acquires ;”” 
e, house, &c. 
uration. ** This faculty makes us attentive 
enables us to recollect persons and the forms 
ich we have seen before.” 

This faculty enables us to judge of the size 
jects, without regard to their form. It meas- 
s and space. 
it. Iimpressions respecting weight are first 
muscles, but they are judged of by an inter- 
‘the mind. 
ng. By this faculty we recollect colors, 
r relations, and determine as to their harmo- 
discordancy. 
aculty, as of all others, it is necessary not to 
eat with perfect activity. There are indi- 
vhole nations, who are fond of showy colors, 
e taste in their arrangement, or little feeling 
nony or discord.” 
ty. ‘* This faculty conceives and remembers 
s and relative localities of external objects, 
e beings endowed with it to find their dwell- 
nd to know the places in which they had 

[t also produces the desire to travel and to 


This faculty disposes to method and order, 
‘physical arrangement. This must not, how- 
onfounded with philosophical classification, 
ids upon reason and logical inference. 
lation. The object of this faculty is numera- 
culation in general—algebra, arithinetic and 


uality. This faculty acquires the knowledge 
occurrences. It is attentive to all that hap- 
es the activity of the other primary faculties. 
iow ledge also belongs to it. 

This power notices and perceives duration, 
rd tonumber. It “is essential in music, and 
> duration of tones. In the study of history it 
r chronology, with reference to the succes- 
ion of events. The dates of their occurrence 
red by the faculty of calculation.” 

**The power of tune has the same relation 
hich coloring has to the eye. The ear appre- 
8, and is agreeably or disagreeably affected 
tit has no recollection of tones, neither does 
heir relations as being harmonious or discor- 


wage. *‘* This faculty acquires knowledge of 
ns, and arranges them according to natural 
same way as the power of coloring or of mel- 
ors or tunes. The power of knowing artificial 
iot be confounded with the individual faculties 
ice the sensations and ideas indicated by or 
it those signs.”—wn. ; 

—!n the last line of the last number, fer “ effec~ 


affective power 





a ee 
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, leges of white freemen. 
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FROM A FRIEND IN CONNECTICUT. ! 
T. n, Jan. 27, 1835. 

BROTHER Kincspury—The first Sabbath I spent in 
hearing an Orthodox Congregationalist. His sermons 
were such as interested me much. The minister seemed 
to differ from his predecessor, who used to advocate a 
change of ** purpose” only. This one talked of the regen- 
eration of heart and affections, as necessary to salvation. 
I objected to only one thing, that was, 80 much modern re- 
finement couched in the word “ motives.” If you should 
observe it, I think you would call it another name for 
what we mean by gracious ability. Iam sorry to observe 
the frequent changes among their ministry ; not that the 
practice is bad, but the motives which bring it about. I 
mean settling and unsettling them. If they were settled 
for five years only, perhaps the people would be better 
sati-tied. 

I have found one Presbyterian brother somewhat 
troubled with “ Landmark” panics; he had not made up 
his mind to believe such gross stuff, but he was desirous 
to know the true state of the case, and made many in- 
quiries. It gave me much pleasure to answer as many 
as I could. In conclusion, we agreed that Protestants 
are too much afraid of each other. 

Mr. Stevens’ sermon on Popery takes effect where it 
is read; but many seem to be rather thoughtless on this 
matter ;—probably because they have not read much, or 
any thing on this subject. I have sent one to the “ Great 
Valley,” and though I have not been over there this 
time, yet shall bring you a subscription for “ Z1on’s 
HeRa.p,” from a gentleman in that part of the country, 
on my return to the city. 

It is strange that a man in the country, who takes 
but one weekly paper, will pay two dollars per annum 
for one three-fourths covered with standing advertise- 
ments, when he can have one for the same money with 
four times the amount of matter.* This observation in- 
duced another to subscribe for Zron’s HERALD. 

I noticed the remarks in the Christian Advocate and 
Journal on Mr. Steven’s sermon, and am much pleased 
with the wholesome advice it contains; but the closing 
sentence is a censure that surprises me; and the more, 
as the charge seems unfair. I do not know what you 
thought of it, as my paper is not received. 

Yours, &c., P. 








* A profitable hint to our Agents. May not this argument 
be used to good purpose in many instznces ?—Fp. 








Tue Heratp promotes Revivars.—A revival of | 
religion has commenced in our society in this place. | 
We have already gathered in some of its good fruits, | 
and have the prospect of still more. 

I have found by observation, that the Herald tends 
to promote revivals of religion ; and revivals to in-| 
crease the subscribers for the Herald—a pleasing re- 
action. Yours, affectionately, 

Joun T. Burritt. 

Ipswich, Jan. 31, 1835. 

The “ pleasing reaction” mentioned in the second par- 
agraph of the communication, deserves attention. May it | 
not serve as an encouragement to our agents and friends, 
to redouble their exertions to increase our subscription 
list, and thus extend our usefulness ? 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS. 

Drar S1n—Feceling a very deep interest in the Aboti- 
tion question, being in sentiment an Anti-Slavery man, I 
am much gratified to see your columns opened to the 
discussion of the subject. Truth can lose nothing by 
investigation. And for Zion’s sake, and for humanity’s 
sake, I pray that the subject may not rest, nor the excite- 
ment abate, until the truth in the case be found, and the 
inhuman practice of Slavery be known only as an error 
and evil of by-gone years. 

Since you have admitted this subject into your paper, I 
have felt it my duty to make renewed exertions to in- 


the fact that part of the troops formerly stationed at Anti- 
gua have been ordered to the islands in which the appren- 
ticeship system was adopted. When the colored people 
will work peaceably for $3 a month, je think there can 
be neither danger nor loss from emancipation. 

The population of Antigua in 1817, the latest account of 
their numbers we have at hand, was 2100 whites, 1747 
free people of color, and 31,452 slaves; that of Barbadoes, 
according to Humboldt’s tables prepared in 1823, was 
21,000 free persons and 79,000 slaves. 

We cannot but hope that the next advices from Jamaica 
will bring accounts of the settlement of the disturbances 
in that island; though from the unnatural state of things 
produced by the system of apprenticeship we must have 
great fears. The abolition of the whip on the plantation, 
while no compensation is given for the time he remains an 
apprentice, leaves the quondam slave little motive to en- 
gage in the severe labors of the sugar estate. 





THE WESLEYAN HARP. 

It has become a question whether this work could not 
be profitably used in our congregations on the Sabbath, in 
addition to the standing Hymn Book. Other congrega- 
tions make use of several kinds of singing books, and why 
should not we? The expense of furnishing our pews with 
the Harp would be trifling in comparison to the pleasure 
and profit which might be derived from its use. w. 


The above communication is from one of the preachers 
in the N. E. Conference. His suggestion is worthy of 
consideration. 

It may be agreeable to our readers to know, that the 
new Methodist society in the south part of this city have 
recently introduced congregational singing in their pub- 
lic exercises, and practise in part from the WesLeYAaNn 
Harp. We understand that the method succeeds well. 


REVIVALS. 
Extract of a letter from Rev. Horace Moulton. 


I would inform the friends of Zion, that the Lord has 
converted about 75 souls on Phillipston Circuit the present 
conference year; and 50 or more have been gathered into 
the church of Christ. Our societies in this region are 
small. They have to contend much against infidelity, 
formality, and the self-converting system. The walls of 
prejudice are raised high against us as a denomination. We 
have been confined mostly, until recently, to two small 
towns, Phillipston and Winchendon; but we are now 
preaching the word in several other towns, and the result 
is favorable. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Jared Perkins, dated Dover, 
N. H., February 2. 

We have had some tokens of good in this place. Eight 
or ten have recently professed to find the Lord to the joy 
of their hearts, ond others are inquiring what they must 
do to be saved. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


ZIiON’S HERALD. 











FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
A POOR EXCUSE BETTER THAN NONE. 

It is amusing to read the singular quibbles sent forth in 
the Roman Catholic Sentinel. In the last number, the 
editor has undertaken to charge the young man, Patrick 
Ryan, with “ committing unintentional perjury,” and as- 
serts, “his parents can testify to it.’ Very well, what 
then? Can they deny that their son was introduced to a 
gentleman, whom they called, “ Rev. Mr. Tyler, the 
Catholic priest?” If they imposed on their son, are they 
worthy of confidence, and can any reliance be placed 
even on their oaths? If they would utter a falsehood in 
the one case, what should prevent their doing the same 
to shield the priest? And when we remember, it is con- 
sidered a virtue to tell a falsehood for the good of the 
Church, the matter is easily understood. Notwithstand- 
ing the denial, I have no doubt that Rev. Mr. Tyler was 
at the house. 

Why should there be so much pains taken to get the 
boy away from the printing business? Why send for him 
to meet his mother at a neighbor’s house, and have men 
in readiness to receive him as soon as he entered the 
dwelling? We do not know what the real design was, or 
whether the Rev. Mr. Tyler was there ; but the fact that 
such a meeting was held, and the boy invited, who went 
to see his mother, but suspected some design to entrap 
him, can be proved, and when he learned what was going 
on inside, he prudently refused to enter the house. I 
suppose this, also, will be branded as a “ base fabrication.” 
It is not strange that the mother or the father should ex- 
onerate the priest, when they have the privilege of being 
absolved by the same priest, for the sins which they com- 
mitted to screen him! These are privileges and indul- 
gences which need no philosopher to explain. 

The priests have found it necessary to visit the house, 
to consult with the mother, in the absence of the father, 
and obtain her assent to what they dictate for the purpose 
of screening them ; and the hint has been thrown out that 
she had better do so than be excommunicated. Will the 
gentlemen deny this also? Can they say they have not 
attempted to influence the mother, and obtain her affidavit 
to screen the priest? And then, under these circum- 
stances, these Jesuits expect to clear themselves from the 
charges already proved against them. 

Since writing the foregoing, I notice another disclaimer 
in the Boston Courier, by Rev. Mr. Tyler, which I am 
glad to find there, as the readers of that paper will thereby 
be enabled fully to understand the matter. 

The fact of the boy’s disobeying his parents, was wholly 
through the fear of abuse. He knew if his father had the 
control, he would beat him, unless he attended the Roman 
Catholic church, and for this reason, he kept away from 
his parents. 

I notice Mr. Tyler says, he went to the house with an- 
other man, whom I suppose to be Mr. Healy. It seems, 











Truro, JAN. 26, 1835. 

Drar BProruer—How mysterious is the providence 
of God! How sudden and unexpected are the afflictions 
which we sometimes experience! How much do we 
need the peculiar favor and presence of Him who “ tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and who makes “all 
things work together for good to them that love Him!” 

The following scene, which [ witnessed this afternoon, 
made a deep impression on my mind, though it were mine 
only to weep with those that wept. 

« Well, sister,” said the beloved pastor, “ you have 
passed through many afflictions.” 

“Yes; I have had much sickness myself. I buried a 
| son at sea, and I have buried other children; but the Lord 
has been good—he has supported me.” 

«« We need,” said the preacher, “‘ much grace to prepare 
' us for our afflictions. I have a letter for your husband.” 

It was not from her son at sea; but it was superscribed 
in the hand-writing of the master in whose vessel he 
sailed. But oh! that black seal! The father was absent. 

‘¢ This is sad news!” said the mother, as she grew paie 








crease your list of subscribers ; I therefore send you six, 
and pledge myself to send you more soon if prospered. 
Yours, &c., C. R. HarpDInc. 
Northfield, NV. H., Feb. 2. 





Permit me, dear brother, before I close, to say, that the 
course pursued by the association who direct in the man- 
agement of your excellent paper, in opening its columns 
for the discussion of the subject of Slavery and Anti-Sla- 
very, is highly commendable. If any can speak in de- 
fence of Slavery, let them do it. I know of many who 
must and will speak in opposition to Slavery. Yes, broth- 
er, tones of remonstrance must ring deep and loud. And 
may God grant that the heart of the oppressor may be 
softened, and that the oppressed may go free. 


Jarep PERKINS. 
Dover, N.. H. Feb. 2. 


I am much pleased with the stand you have taken 
against the Papists,—the antichrist of the 19th century ; 
also, for the independent stand your association have taken 
with respect to the evil of Slavery. In this praiseworthy 
and noble course which you have taken, be firm and un- 
flinching, and no doubt but the prayers of thousands, and 
tens of thousands, will ascend to Heaven in your behalf. 


H. Brownson. 
West Thompson, Conn., Feb. 4. 





It is with increasing interest I read the Herald since its 
columns have been opened for the discussion of Slavery. 
I acknowledge I am one of your readers who “‘ know 
little more of Slavery, than that it exists ;’’ but I have 
long desired more information, believing that its principles 
are wrong, and only want to be generally known to be 
condemned. [ am much pleased with the heroic step 


which Br. Scott has taken, by entering the field of dis- | 


cussion; and I think he need have no fear of accomplish- 
ing his work, while he depends on two such powerful 
weapons as “ facts and arguments,”” which are unyielding 
and stubborn things, when skilfully used. I hope he will 
so succeed in enlightening the North, that we may with 
him behold the “ horrible acts perpetrated in the South 
and West,” and unite our influence in driving the monster 
Slavery from our common country. But are not some of 
those “ evils and horrible acts” referred to in No. 2, rather 
an abuse of Slavery, than its spontaneous effects? And 
are there not in the best features of Slavery, “ facts” 
stubborn enough to form grounds for “ argument” sufli- 
ciently conclusive in the eyes of an enlightened Christian 
community to condemn it, and to enlist their influence 
against it? W. H. Harcu. 

Vewmarket, NV. H., Feb. 4. 

WEST INDIES. 

The important act of the British parliament abolishing 
slavery in the colonies has turned all eyes in this country 
upon the West Indies, to witness the practical effects of 
that measure. We have no doubt the abolition of slavery 
in the United States will be advanced or retarded, as it 


shall be seen that it works well or il! in the British Islands. }an occasion. The Rev. Mr. Hague gained for himself 


We are therefore highly gratified with the following in- 
telligence from the Baltimore Gazette. 
Barbadoes, Dec. 10.— 


- “Our negro ati - 
ducting themse gro population are con 


Ives with great propriety, nor can we dis- 


core ok oo po insubordination or discontent. Our ac- 
— ° ‘er - ter islands with respect to the negroes are 
cheering. rder is restored in Demarara 


“From Antigua we learn th 


good behaviour of the negroes, who, however complained 
that $3 per month was not enough for their labors. The 
planters will correct their error.” - 


at nothing can exceed the 


Antigua is one of the islands which rejected the appren- 
ticeship system, and chose the alternative of immediate 
emancipation. On the Ist of August last, therefore, the 
negroes came at once into the possessien of all the privi- 

wh The peaceable operation of this 
measure is indica‘cd in the paragraph above, and also by 


and laid down the letter. Its contents were anticipated. 
**O my son! O that he could have cied at home upon a 
sick bed! And can it be,”’ said she, as she wiped away 
the flood of gushing tears—* can it be that I shall never 
| see him again in the flesh ?” 

It is even so—Richard S. Lombard is no more! 
gale at sea he was washed overboard and lost. He was 
23 years of age. In the midst of life we are in death. 
Surely we need the grace of our heavenly Father to help 
us through the scenes of affliction and death which we 
must suffer. 

My brother, say to the seamen and their families, 
through the Herald,—indeed, to the whole world, say,— 
By nature we are upon the stormy ocean of life: the night 


Ina 


nent danger from the rocks, the shoals, and the whirlpools 
of perdition! Without help we are lost! lost! forever 
lost ! 

But te!l them too, there is a way of salvation. The ship 
Zion is an ark of safety: the master, the captain of our sal- 
| vation, is one of infinite benevolence, wisdom and power : 
he has room for a world of perishing sinners. To the hea- 








{_. : 
| will give you rest.” 


By his assistance, you can walk up- 
on the water. Is there a storm ?—he can say to the wind, 
** Peace ;** and to the waves—“ Be still ;’’ and there will 

| be acalm. Go then, trust in him; he will save you from 

| the wreck of your souls, from the loss of an incalculable 
| interest: he will bring you by every evil into the haven 
| of eternal glory. There, in the New Jerusalem, the city 
|of the living God, you will meet all your pious friends. 
There you will see Jesus. Yes, blessed be God, you will 
land there, to go out no more forever. There you will 

; inhabit mansions ** not made with hands, eternal in the 

heavens.” You will range the delectable plains of para- 

| dise, regale on heavenly manna, and quench your thirst at 

the fount of God. Sickness, misery, and death cannot 
| reach you there ; but you will be in perfect health, full of 
| glory, and will live forever. There will be no separation 
| of kindred spirits, nor dissention among them; but all will 
| unite in the worship of God and the Lamb, 

| To the glory of our blessed Redeemer, it may be said, 
there has lately been a good work of grace among this 

| people. About sixty profess to have received a pardon of 

| their sins, through faith in the atoning blood of the Lamb 
| of God. I attended a meeting of the young converts, and 
| found it good to be there. May the reformation flame 

now spreading in the world, continue to spread, till our 
| moral world shall appear like a sea of glory. 

| Yours, &e. 

TeMPERANCE Meetinc.—Such a meeting was held 
last week on Tuesday evening in the Bowdoin St. Church. 
Licut. Gov. Armstrong was in the chair. The house was 

| crowded with anxious hearers. The music was excellent, 

performed by the “ Boston Academy of Music.” Several 
| resolutions were offered, and addresses made. But they 
were not such ones as we might have expected, on such 


| some credit. He gave us a few facts, to show the good 

influence of the American Temperance Reformation on 
| foreign countries. His speech was lively, brilliant, and 
short, and showed a mind cultivated and rich. The other 
speeches were dull, monotonous and set. It was expected 
that the Rev. Mr. Stevens would address the meeting, 
but from some cause he was not present. We hope in fu- 
ture when so large and respectable an audience convene 
to witness a display of talent, that such a display will be 
made.—s. 


Locic.—A great many eminent men who have the 
reputation of acute reasoners do not look directly at things 
themselves, but view them through a logical glass, which 
does not always give them true apprehensions of the color 
j and form of the objects of their contemplation. 





is dark: the storm is fierce: we are in constant and immi- | ~ 


| vy laden, sinking and troubled, he says—‘‘ Come to me; I | 


by his own acknowledgment, the Rev. gentleman called 
for the purpose of influencing the mother to screen the 
priest. 

The fact of the boy’s being abused for not attending 
the Roman Catholic church, is substantiated beyond dis- 
pute. And if the boy was imposed on, and led to regard 
the gentleman to whom he was introduced as “ Father 
Tyler,” this fact is enough to dispel all doubt. 

The facts are now before the public, and if Protestants 
are believed, the statements made in this paper must be 
relied on as strictly true, notwithstanding the singular at- 
tempts of the priests to clear themselves. 

I notice the gentlemen who gave their names as wit- 
nesses in the Herald are regarded as Methodists. It 
may be proper to state that neither the boy, or either of 
the witnesses attend the Methodist church, or have any 
connection whatever with that denomination, but have 


Whately, were consumed on Friday night. The fire took 
from a light carried into a closet by one of the young la- 


dies of the house. Loss estimated at 2000 or 2500 dollars. 
No insurance. 


The Rey. Mr. Davis, a Presbyterian clergyman, was 
shot by an Indian about the Ist inst., fourteen miles from 
Columbus, Georgia, where he resided. Though his 
wounds are severe, it is hoped he will recover. 








NEW BEDFORD DISTRICT. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS.—FOURTH QUARTER. 


Fairhaven Village, R March 3, 4. 

as Head, « % © 
Falmouth, “« 14, 15. 
Edgartown, « 47, 18. 
Holmes’ Hole, “ 21, 22. 
Nantucket, ss 628, 29. 
New Bedford, Elm street, April 11, 12. 
Rochester, “13, 14. 
Fall River, “ 18, 19. 
Portsmouth, « 20, 2. 
Little Compton, “ 22, 23. 
Newport, “© 25, 26. 
Sandwich (Scusset), * 28, 29. 
South Yarmouth, May 1. 
Chatham, es = = 
Wellfleet, “« «& % 
Provincetown, « 9, 10. 
North Truro, “ ww. WW. 
South Truro, « 18, 19. 
Eastham, “623, 24. 
Yarmouth, ss 25, 26. 
New Bedford, Fourth street, « 30, 31. 


Daniex Wess, P. Elder. 
Eastham, Jan. 30, 1835. 


The house and corn house of Mr. Samuel Graves, of | Brigs Effort, Catani 
lia, Halifax 30th ult. - 


eline, Port au Prince, do. : 
Schr. me ong 


Fides, Salem —Schr. Lydi 
Portland. sean 


lina, Matanzas via Vineyard. 


na and Europe; Sarah Ann Alley, 


Metamora, St. Jago de Cuba.—Schrs. } i 
a a, chrs. Mary Kimball, St. 


Polly & Clarissa, 


————————e 


———— 














a 7th and Palermo 24th Nov.; Corde- 

; Token, Palermo via Vineyard ; Em- 
1 p Honduras, Mansanilla, do— 

Superb, Nickerie, do. 

Cleared, brigs Wizard, Laguayra; Gazelle, Havana; 

Portsmouth—Sloop Votary, 


Sarurpay, Feb. 7. 
ia Provincetown; Pau- 


Cleared, bark Roman, Havana.—Bri 


Arrived, brigs Planet, Surinam v 


s Cyclops, Hava- 
abo Roxo, P. R.; 


ile, Aux Cayes; Senator, Marblehead $ 
Portsmouth.—Sloop Harriet, Plymouth. 


Sunpar, Feb. 8. 
Arrived, brig Padang, Smyrna 25th Noy. ° 


SHIPWRECKS, &c._ 
Schr. Charles, Wheeler, lately arrived at Frankfort frora 





the West Indies, was taken from her ancho b ; 
on Sunday night, rage by the ice 


to Thursday, 5th. 


ist inst. and had not been heard from up 


Ship Henry, Spear, sailed from Liverpool Oct. 28 for 


New York with 100 passengers, cargo of iron and earthen 
jew - has not arrived. 

oned and water logged, boarded Jan. 5, in lat. 364, long. 
444, is supposed wt ' ele 


[The 


enry, of Hull, aban- 


e the same ship.] 





APPLES, russetts, per bbl. ° 
Beans, white, per bushel, . . 
Beer, mess, bbl. . ° 











PAYMENTS FOR THE HERALD 
Received from the 2d to the 9th inst. 

J. Tolman, C. Bryant, F. Newhall, J. Howard, P. Whi- 
ting, E. Gary, C. Briggs, E. Gunnison, A. Robbins, L. 
Whiting, G. Nettleton, A. Merrifield, E. F. Hatstat, S. 
Sampson, R. Powers, J. Coller, E. G. Hanson, A. Pierce, 
J. Philbrick, J. Gunnison, P. Richardson, W. Wakefield, 
E. Evans, D. Bullard, M. Smith, E. Thompson, S. Berry, 
S. Bartlett, D. Bean, C. Buzzel, D. Sanborn, H. Bean, S. 
Forrest, E. Durgin, B. Winslow, E. Bean, M. Lord, I. H. 
Banks, M. J. Cole, J. Blanchard, C. Ward, C. Tone, E. F. 
Wells, J. Fitch, R. Adams, J. St. Clair, O. Eastman, W. 
Ladd, D. Rollins, B. Lovewell, J. Stow, J. Knowles, C. 
Simmons, F. White, S. Leonard, H. Skinner, C. Winslow, 
W. Harlow, A. Pierce, A. Whitney, J. Gilchrist, A. H. 
Adams, M. Brooks, W. Alden, B. Newhall, B. Baker, C. 
Sweatland, D. Bliss and A. Francis, $2 each. 

S. Gray and C. Davis, $5.50 each I. Curtis, $2.55 
——2J. Warren, J. G. Sargeant and A. Curtis, $2.50 each 
W. Law, $1.50——M. A. Maker, $1.25——M. S. 
Beverly, E. L. Rowell, C. H. Howard and A. Ballou, $1 
each J. Norris, 50 cents. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

S. Berry (S. Giles’ paper is paid for to Aug. 1835)—C. 
R. Harding (we have credited S. Bartlett’s payment as in 
advance)—Brown & Betton—M. Rollins—S. W. Willson 
—J. Perkins (we have credited all the subscribers agree- 
ably to your account. I. Norris’ paper we consider as 
paid for to Nov. 1, 1835)—D. Webb—J. W. Mowry (M. 
Downer owes $3)—N. S. Spaulding—D. I. Robinson—R. 
B. Bradford—W. Ballou—J. Sanborn—S. Benton—J. Al- 
den, jr.—J. Porter—D. S. King—J. Baker—O. Wilder— 
D. D. Whedon—J. Hazleton—J. Gould—J. Wood—W. 
H. Hatch—H. Brownson—J. Hicks—D. Patten—W. B. 
Merrick (we will continue the paper, but don’t forget us) 
E. Thayer—T. W. Tucker (A. H. Adams commenced 
Feb. 20, 1834)—C. D. Rogers (we have no account of 
money received for P. S. Smith’s paper)—S. Hull (yes) 
—O. Bourne—H. Moulton—D. Farrer. 

















Married. 


In this city, Mr. George Jennison to Miss Sarah T. 
Farmer.—Mr. George W. Pope to Miss Sarah A. Wiggin. 

In Edgartown, Mr. Kilborn Smith to Miss Ann §. 
Smith. 

In New Bedford, Mr. John W. Palmer of this city to 
Miss Hope E. Clark. 














come forward, in justice to the accused Editor of the 
Herald, and certified t0 what they knew to be truce, and 
as one of the number, [ must say, I have been confirmed 
| in the truth of the bey’s story, by the strange proceedings 
of Rey. Mr. Tyler and his friends. 

: A WITNEss. 


AMERICAN LaprEs’ MAGAZINE.—The first number 
of the eighth volume of this very popular periodical has 
made its appearance. It is handsomely executed, and, as 
it always has done, still displays a good literary taste. It 
professes not to be sectarian, but devoted to female im- 
provement,—* To inculcate all womanly virtues, and found 
the influence of the sex, on moral elevation of feeling, 
and a deep sense of religious duty.” Mrs. Hale, the edi- 
tor, has now become part proprictor, and calls on her friends 
to support her, while she endeavors to subserve the inter- 
ests of literature, virtue, and religion.—s. 





Domestic and Foreign Items. 





The New York Gazette states that some unfortunate 
| persons were buried under the ruins of the late fire in 
Gold street. The workmen in digging have discovered the 
burnt bodies of two human beings. 


A colored man at Swift creek, N. C., who had given 
offence to some of his neighbors, had his house blown up, 
while himself and family were asleep. The villains placed 
| a keg of gunpowder under his house, and putting a match 

: * exploded, destroying the cottage and injuring the 
amily ! 

The favorite mode of robbing stores in New York, at 
present, is by gaining admittance through the scuttle on 
the roof. 

A letter from Havana, dated Jan. 20, states that within 
twelve days, four vessels had arrived from Africa, having 
landed 2300 slaves on the coast; and on the 18th a schr. 
with 130 on board, was brought in by a British brig of 
war. The Brazilian slaver Rio Janeiro, with 521 negroes, 
was captured on the coast of Africa, Nov. 28th, by the 
British cruiser Raleigh, and arrived at Rio Dec. 16th. 


One of a gang of counterfeiters has been arrested at 
Huntington, Penn., and $3000 in tens on the Pennsylva- 
nia banks were found secreted in his saddle. 


Several members of the family of Judge Wheaton, and 
many relatives and others, in the city of New York, were 
poisoned from eating pickled mangoes, kept in an earthen 
jar, glazed with lead, which upon being analyzed, were 
found to be highly charged with acetate of lead. The 
cause of this dreadful calamity was not discovered until 
two of the family had died, and ten or twelve had par- 
taken of the fatal dish. 

Professor Hitchcock, in his elaborate geological survey, 
represents a bed of coal as existing near the east line of 
Cumberland, and another in the north part of Middle- 
borough, and a third in Bridgewater, and a fourth in 
Wrentham. 

The Corporation of Yale College have resolved to erect 
an additional building on the north of those now up, and 
fronting on a line with them. It is for the accommoda- 
tion of theological students. 

Letters have been received in this city from New Or- 
leans, giving the melancholy intelligence of the murder of 
Mr. Day, a carpenter, son of Mr. Asa Day, of this city. 
He left Boston last fall with his wife, to whom he had 
been married about three months. He was passing the 
street on his way home, when he accidentally run against 
a black, who was shutting up a store, and being irritated, 
threw a brick, which struck Mr. Day in the head, break- 
ing his skull. 

St. Peter’s Church, in the township of Pikeland, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., was burnt to the ground on the 20th of 
Jan. It was, no doubt, the act of an incendiary. 


The store of Mr. Joseph W. Crocker, in Barnstable, was 
consumed on the night of the 21st ult. Mr. C. had $2500 
insurance in Boston. It is thought to have been set on 
fire by two persons, who are supposed to have robbed the 
store previously. $100 reward is offered for their appre- 
hension. 

A man in Philadelphia has a large telescope, which he 
stations in the street in the night, and allows the people to 
look through at the moon, planets and stars, for a fip. 

Another of the Baltimore rail-road rioters has been found 
guilty of murder in the second degree. He is to take his 
trial on another indictment. 


The Salem (N. J.) Union méntions the death of a cow 
and ox from hydrophobia. They hed been bitten by a 

















rabid dog, which also bit two men in the neighborhood. 


In Dartmouth, Capt. Jeremiah Sherman to Miss Eliza- 
beth W. Howland. 











Died. 

In this city, Mr. Oliver Sheple, jr., 25.—Mr. Caleb 
Clapp, 39.—Mrs. Elizabeth Matthews, 35.—At the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Mrs. Eliza Small, formerly 
of Salem, about 40.—Mr. Ebenezer Alexander, Jr., of the 
firm of Baker & Alexander, 32.—On Monday, of scarlet 
fever, Rev. Benj. B. Wisner, D. D., one of the Secretaries 

of the American Board for Foreign Missions, and late pas- 
tor of the Old South Church, 40.—Mr. Anthony Otheman, 
| for many years a member of the. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 85. [Funeral this afternoon at 3 o’clock, at the 
Mansion House, Milk street. ] 

In Newton, Mr. Jonas Stone, 85. 

In Norwich, Rev. Samuel Russell, late pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that town. 

In Windham, N. H., Maj. Asa Senter, 79. At the age 
of 16, he fought valiantly at Bunker Hill. Throughout 
the revolution, he was in thirteen regular battles and hot 
skirmishes. Wherever known, he was proverbial for his 
daring, bravery and agility. At an early day he was hon- 
ored with a captain’s commission, and was often deputed 
by Gen. Washington, whose esteem and confidence he 
always held, to command a detachment of chosen men, 
selected to go on skirmishing expeditions, in pursuit of the 
Indians. On one of these occasions, he found himself and 
followers completely surrounded by the savages. With 
!'an eagle’s eye he saw at a glance the only chance for any 

kind of an escape. He ordered his men to disperse at the 
top of their speed in every direction, and every man to 
| take care of himself. So sudden was the movement that 
they completely surprised the Indians, broke through 
their lines, and most of them escaped. Senter, however, 
was singled out, and two of the Indians’ swiftest runners 
started in pursuit of him. They ran five miles, when 
Senter distanced and got clear of them.—When Washing- 
ton’s army crossing the Delaware, surprised the British, 
Senter commanded the Ist section that opened the fire 
upon the enemy. He was taken prisoner a day or two 
previous to the surrender of Burgoyne. He had been out 
with a small party who had been surrounded by the In- 
dians, and had dispersed. He was running through a 
cornfield, when two stout Indians, who had secreted them- 
selves under the cover of the corn, rose up and secured 
him. It was the work of a moment, and he was obliged 
to submit to his fate. A reward had been offered the sav- 
ages for every American scalp or prisoner they would se- 
cure. One of S.’s captors was on the point of taking his 
scalp, when the other prevented it, contending the reward 
was for scalps or prisoners, and as S. was an officer, they 
had better hold him a prisoner—which they did. He was 
well used by the Indians, but ill used by the British, after 
he was delivered into their hands. When the news that 
Senter had been taken reached the ears of Gen. Stark, the 
blunt old patriot declared at once it was a lie, “ for,” said 
he, ‘** there is not an Indian in the American forests who 
can outrun him.” 

















Ship Vew Ss. 


PORT OF BOSTON. 


Monpay, Feb. 2. 
Arrived, schrs. Jas. Otis, Miragoane, St. Domingo llth 
ult. ; Hylas, Portsmouth.—Sloop Harriet, Plymouth. — 
Cleared, ship Jupiter, Portland.—Brigs Juniper, Suri- 
nam; Alexander, Trinidad.—Schr. Eagle, Nantucket.— 
Sloop Splendid, Plymouth. 
Tvespay, Feb. 3. 


Arrived, ship Emporium, New Orleans 8th ult. Came 
out of Provincetown yesterday morning, where in a severe 
gale on Saturday, dragged both anchors ashore, remained 
about two hours, knocked of some copper, and was other~ 
wise slightly injured.—Schrs. Hannah, and Eagle, Wiscas- 
set; Grape, Kennebunk; Flash, Dover.—Sloop Jackson, 
Salem. 

Cleared, ship Sea Mew, Cape Haytien. Brigs Dove, 
Malta and a market; Cadet, Surinam; Toinette, Havana. 
—Schrs. Black Hawk, Jaquemel ; Satellite, Portsmouth ; 
Romp, Portland. 








Wepnespay, Feb. 4. 
Arrived, new bark Venice, Kennebunk.—Brig Nereus, 
Mansanilla 18th ult.—Schr. Albion, Portland. . 
Cleared. ship Liverpool, Mobile.—Brigs Charles W ells, 
Havana and Caimito; Braganza, Montevideo and a mar- 
key 
Tuurspay, Feb. 5. 
Arrived, schrs. Village, Portsmouth; Mechanic, Mar- 
blehead. 
Cleared, brig Susan, Belize, Honduras.—Schrs. Al- 
fred, Portland; James Otis, Scituate. 
Fripay, Feb. 6. 


Arrived, ship Harriet, Rio Janeiro, via Vineyard.— 








Boston Prices Current. 











+ from or“ to 3.00 


‘ . : ° 10.25 11.50 
cargo, No. 1, ; . . : . 8.00 8.75 
prime, . : ; = : 675 7.00 
Berswax, Arnerican, lb. ; e ‘ 20 22 
BurTER, inspected, No. 1, Ib. ; ° . 14 17 
Cueresk,newmilk, lb 2... 8 9 
skimmed milk, : P ; ° 33 6 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, lb. ‘ ° 40 45 
southern, geese, . * & 35 38 
Fisu, Cod, per quintal, ° ° ° ° 210 212 
Herring, scale, per box, . « 50 50 
Dry salted, per bbl... — 2.50 2.50 
Pickled and Alewives, . : -— 3.00 
Mackerel, No, 1, ° ‘ . 6.00 6.10 
do. No. 2, . 5.20 540 
do. No.3, ee Se 4.37 5.00 
Salmon, —— . 10.00 15.00 
had, . . ° ° 2 5.00 6.00 
Friax, American, lb, ; ° ° 9 10 
FLAXsEeED, bushel, " ‘ ‘ ° 1.25 1.37 
Four, Genesee, bbl. ‘ — . 5.56 5.62 
Baltimore, Howard street, 5.37 5.50 
Baltimore, wharf, —, 5.50 5.62 
Alexandria, i ‘ a a 5.25 5.75 
Gray, Corn, northern yellow, per bushel, 68 70 
southern yellow, ° 65 68 
white, ‘ ; ° . 67 68 
Rye. northern, . . 83 85 
Barley, . ee a ol 63 66 
Oats, northern, (prime) —. ° ° 46 47 
Hay, best English, ton, ° = , 1700 20.00 
Eastern screwed, ‘ . ° ’ 13.00 15.00 
Hard pressed, .  . 14.00 16.00 
Honey, gallon, P P ‘ ‘ . . 37 42 
Hops, Istquality,(new) lb... ‘ : 11 13 
2d quality, =: & % 10 ll 
Larp, Boston, Tet sort, Ib. ‘ ’ re 9 _ 
Southern, Ist sort, . ° ‘ . 7 8 

LEATHER, slaughter, sole, Ib, ° , ‘ 19 } 
oO. upper, s m “s 10 12 
Dry Hide, sole, . 16 18 

do. upper, 18 

Philadelphia, sole, 27 

Baltimore, sole, ’ 26 

Lime, best sort, cask, . = ‘ ° 75 

Pork, Mass., inspection, extra clear, bbl. —. 17.00 


avy, mess, a: «4s 
Bone, middlings, : 
Sait, Turks Island, . ° 
St. Ubes, . ‘ 


. . 


EGRRSESSSNes 


mt w= 10 39 2929.00 | 
GSenees | 


Cadiz, ‘ : 2 
Lisbon, ° : ‘ * ‘ . 2 
Liverpool, coarse,bag, . . + 1 1 
do. fine blown, ‘ . 1 1.50 
Serps, Herd’s Grass, (new) bushel, . 2.25 2.50 
Red Top, northern, bushel, : ° 15 87 
Red Clover, northern, Ib. ° ° 8 10 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, lb. . 25 31 
TAtLow, tried,cwt. : ° ° ‘ 7.50 800 
Woot, prime or Saxony Fleeces, lb. ° 60 65 
American, full blood, washed, .  . 50 58 
American, § washed, . a ‘ 45 50 
American, 4 washed, ° ° ° 38 42 
American, 4 washed, ‘ 5 ‘ 32 36 
Native washed, . ° . ’ 38 40 
e i superfine, . oo 50 55 
5 | 1st Lambs, M ; ‘ A 40 45 
== } 2d Lambs, . F . / 30 33 
o.|3d Lambs, . . . . 23 25 
(1st spinning, 35 40 


Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cents less per Ib. 





PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 


BuTtTeER, tub, lb. . ° 4 ; 14 17 
ump, . ; . . . ° 18 20 

CipeER, new, bbl. . : ‘ : : . 2.75 3.00 
Iams, northern, Ib. ° . ; ° ° 11 12 
Southern, . . ° 8 9 

EaGs, dozen, H : ‘ 4 . 18 20 
Pork, whole hogs, Ib. . ° . ° ° 6 7 
PotaTokrs, bushel, - . > ‘ - 37 50 
Pouttry, lb. ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 12 


‘ 10 
[N. E. Farmer. 
[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Fes. 2, 1885. 

At market 354 beef cattle, 14 cows and calves, 10 pair 
working oxen, and 450 sheep. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—In consequence of the limited 
number at market, sales were easily affected, and prices 
advanced. A few yoke, uncommonly fine, were taken 
for something more than our highest quotations. We 
quote prime at 30 @ 33s; good at 27s; thin at 22s 6d a 
25s 6d. 

Working Oxen.—We noticed several sales at auction 
as follows, viz.— $50, 55, 61, 71 and 78. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales dull—$20, 22 and 24. 

Sheep.—We noticed the sale of one lot at 16s 6d ; one 
at $3.25, and one at $5.12. 








METHODIST BOOKS. 


NEW SUPPLY. 

A NEW supply of books having been received, the suh+ 
scriber is able to offer an additional variety of Methodist 
and other publications. As the terms of the Book Concern are 
Cash, purchasers will bear in mind that the same must be re- 
uired at the depository, or where credit is given it can be only 

or a short term, by way of accommodation. 

DAVID H. ELA, 








Feb. 11. No. 19 Wasiington Street. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
HE Spring Term of this Institution will commence on the 


first Wednesday of March. 
Wilbraham, Feb. 6, 1835. 


FRANKLIN SEMINARY. 

TS Seminary is located in the beautiful village of New- 

field, Newmarket, N. H., has been in successful operation 
for a number of months, and is believed, to say the least, to be 
equal to any institution of the kind in the State. The Semina~ 
ry building 1s large and commodious, and is located on a fine 
elevation, which affords an extensive and beautiful prospect of 
the surrounding country, on the post road from Boston to Port- 
land. ‘The School is furnished with a choice and extensive 
cabinet of minerals and natural curiosities; also an exceltent 
Philosophical, Astronomical and Chemical Apparatus ; and well 
furnished with Maps and Charts. . 

The present Students in this Seminary are pursuing the fol- 
lowing branches of education, viz.—Reading, Writing, English 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Composition, Rhetoric, 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, Logic, As- 
tronomy, Botany, Algebra, G try, Trigonometry, Book 
Keeping, History, Belles Lettres, and the Latin, French, Span- 
ish and Italian Languages, Topography, end Ornamental 
Drawing and Painting. , 

We would refer the public to the prospectus issued before the 
School commenced, where they will find the several branehes 
enumerated, any or all of which will be taught at the request of 
the Students. 

Board may be bad in respectable families on reasonable 
terms. 

Mr. Buck, the Principal of the Institution, is*a gentleman of 
high literary attainments, and his manner of imparting instruc- 
tion is lucid and highly acceptable. He is ably assisted in the 
male department, and in the female department is a lady of fine 
literary acquirements, and possessing a pleasing method of im- 
parting instruction. It is our opinion that those ladies or gen- 
tlemen who may attend this Seminary, or patronize it by placin 
students under the care of the Principal, will be well rewardce: 


by t il " 

y the advantages they will reap JOHN BRODHEAD, 
JAMES COLEMAN, 
GEORGE O. HILTON, 
CHARLES LANE. 


N. B. The next quarter commences Feb. 234. 

















Newmarket, N. H., Jan. 28, 1835. 
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Poetry. 











We know not the author-of the following hymn. It is| 
true poetry—chaste in its language, flowing in its num- | 
bers, and beautifully touching in its sentiment. What 
employment more delightful to the devoted Christian, | 
than to celebrate the hour of his release from the thraldom 
of sin, and which witnessed his adoption into the family of 
the household of faith? We imagine we still hear the 
sweet tones of that heavenly voice 

** Which whispered the tidings of life and salvation, 

And cast the dark shadows of sorrow behind.” 


The measure of the following lines is adapted to a beauti- 
ful Scottish melody in the Wesleyan Harp, page 132.—e. 


«“ LOVE TO GOD.” 
Oh! sweet is morn’s first breeze that strays on the moun- 
tain, 
And sighs o’er its bosom, and murmurs away ; 
And bright is the beam which upsprings from day’s foun- 
tain, 
And breaks o’er the East in its golden array. 


And lovely the rivulet incessantly flowing, 
Which winds gently murmuring its course through the 
plain ; 
And welcome the beacon which, faithfully glowing, 
Cheers the heart of the mariner tossed on the main. 


But sweeter, my God, is thy voice of compassion, 
Which soft as the summer’s dew falls on the mind ; 

Which whisrers the tidings of life and salvation, 
And casts the dark shadows of sorrow behind. 


O yes! I have known it, when, kindly and cheering, 
It hushed the hoarse thunders of justice to rest ; 

It was heard, and the angel of mercy appearing, 
Poured the balm of relief o’er the penitent’s breast. 


And still may I hear it, while crossing life’s ocean, 
When borne on the billow, or breathed in the gale ; 
Enkindling the flame of expiring devotion, 
And uttering the promise that never shall fail. 


’Tis the still voice of Him who expired on the mountain, 
And breathed out for sinners his last dying groan ; 
His voice who on Calvary opened the fountain, 
Of water to cleanse, and of blood to atone. 


That voice, O believer! shall cheer and protect thee, 

When the cold chill of death thy frail bosom invades ; 
At its sound shall the day-star arise to direct thee, 

And gild with refulgence the valley of shades. 

The annexed lines, which we copy from the London 
Christian Observer for 1834, though they do not discover 
much poetical talent, nevertheless breathe a submission, a 
trust in God, a devotedness to His service, and a happi- 
ness in the enjoyment of His love, which make them 
interesting and affecting, especially to the Christian 
heart.—B. 

THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 
“ There remaineth a rest for the people ef God.” 

My rest is in heaven; my rest is not here ; 

Then why should I murmur when trials are near? 

Be hushed, my dark spirit! the worst that can come, 

But shortens thy journey, and hastens thee home. 


It is not for me to be seeking my bliss, 

And building my hopes in a region like this ; 
I look for a city which hands have not piled ; 
I pant for a country by sin undefiled. 


The thorn and the thistle around me may grow ; 
I would not lie down upon roses below ; 

I ask not my portion, I seek not a rest, 

Till I find them forever in Jesus’s breast. 


Afflictions may damp me, they cannot destroy ; 
One glimpse of his love turns them all into joy : 
And the bitterest tears, if He smile but on them, 
Like dew in the sunshine, grow diamond and gem. 


Let doubt then, and danger, my progress oppose ; 
They only make heaven more sweet at the close ; 
Coine joy, or come sorrow, whate’er may befall, 
An hour with my God will make up for all. 


A scrip on my back, and a staff in my hand, 

I march on in haste through an enemy’s land : 
The road may be rough, but it cannot be long ; 
Ill smooth it with hope, and cheer it with song. 





Biographical. | 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 





MRS. ELIZABETH 8S. NIVEN. 

Died in East Cambridge, Mrs. Ertzanetu 8. Niv- 
EN, aged 60 years. She was a native of Scotland, 
and sat under the ministry and instructions of that 
Church, and from a child was tanght the fear of the 
Lord. In the 16th year of her age she experienced the 
renewing grace of God, and joined the communion 
of that Church. In 1820, with her husband and 
family, she emigrated to this country, and settled in 
East Cambridge. It was her lot to experience many 
of the sorrows of life, but she ever maintained the 
integrity of a Christian, and always manifested great 
resignation to the allotments of divine Providence. 
She gave evidence that her faith and hope were in 
God. 

From the commencement of Methodism in this} 
place she became a hearer of the word, and unifornily | 
communed with our Church. Her illness was short, | 
but death had Jost its terrors. A few hours before | 
the chord of life was broken, we went to the cham- 
ber where the good woman met her fate, and sung 
the hymna commencing— 

* And let this feeble body fail.” 





destroyer of the human race, consumption, fixed its 
grasp upon him, and he gently sunk into the arms of 
death. 

How mysterious are the ways of Providence.— 
Br. Charles was all that the fond heart of a parent 
could wish. As a brother, he was kind and affee- 
tionate; and as a Sabbath school teacher, faithful. 
But he rests from his labors and sufferings on earth, 
and has entered, we doubt not, that place where the 
weary are at rest. Eveazer Situ. 








FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MARY ANN RANDALL. 

Died in Easton, Mary Ann, only daughter of Mr. 
Joel and Mrs. Polly Randall, aged 9 years. 

In the premature death of this amiable child her 
parents have sustained an irreparable loss. By this 
afflictive dispensation their hearts are filled with 
grief. But while they mourn in bitterness of soul, 
they do not murmur, or complain of the chastisements 
of their heavenly Father, but rather rejoice in the 
belief that the Lord reigneth, and that they, their 
children, and all that they have, are at his disposal. 
In their afflictions they have found the religion of 
Christ to be dearer to their hearts than ever, and the 
only source whence they can derive consolation and 
support, inspiring the hope, that if they continue 
faithful until death, they shall meet their departed 
child in that happy world where God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes. 

She appeared to possess a realizing sense of the 
approach of death, yet she was not afraid to die.— 
With peculiar emotion she listened to the invitation 
of Jesus—* Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.” We humbly trust that she 
has been received into the bosom of her Saviour, and 
is forever secure from the storms and tempests of this 
mortal life. L. Hartow. 


ane se 





{From the North American Keview.] 
BUNYAN’S DICTION. 

Of the best part of our language, Bunyan was a 
master ; he became so by study of the Bible. It was 
his book of all language ; for years he studied it as 
for his life. No bewildered mariner, in a crazy bark, 
on an unknown sea, amidst sunken reefs and danger- 
ous shallows, ever pondered his chart with half the 
earnestness. It was as if life or death depended on 
every time he opened it, and every line he read. The 
Scriptures were wonderful things to him. The. fear 
of “ those sentences that stood against me, as some- 
times I thought they every one did—made me with 
careful heart and watchful eye, with great fearfulness, 
to turn over every leaf, and with much diligence, 
mixed with trembling, to consider every sentence 
with its natural force and latitude.”» Now would he 
leap into the bosom of that promise, that yet he fear- 
ed did shut its heart against him. “ Now also I 
would labor to take the word as God hath laid it 
down, without restraining the natural force of one syl- 
lable thereof. Oh! what did I now see in that blessed 
sixth of John, ‘ and him that cometh to me, I will in 
no wise cast out. Oh, many a pull hath my heart 
with Satan, for that blessed sixth of John! A word! 
a word ! to lead a weary soul, that it might not sink 
forever ! ’twas that I hunted for! Yes, often when 
I have been making to the promise, I have seen as if 
the Lord would refuse my soul for ever; I was often 
as if | had run upon the pikes, and as if the Lord 


had thrust at me, to keep me from him, as with a 
1” 





flarning swore 

Here is the secret of his knowledge of the Bible : 
and his intense study of the Bible is the secret of the 
purity of his English style. The fervor of the poet’s 
soul, acting through the medium of such a language 
as he learned from our common translation of the 
Scriptures, has produced some of the most admirable 
specimens in existence of the homely power and fa- 
tmiliar beauty of the English tongue. There are pas- 
sages even in the “ Grace Abounding” which, for 
homely fervidness and power of expression, might be 
placed side by side with any thing in the most ad- 
mired authors, and not suffer in the comparison. As 
long as the Bible in its present translation is the pro- 
perty of all who read English, while the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is the book of the People, and the merit of 
Shakspeare rightly appreciated, we need not fear any 
great corruption in the English tongue. 





[From the New York Observer.] 

POPISH POWER AND POPISH THREATS. 

Last summer, our readers will recollect, there were 
dreadful riots and murders among the Irish laborers 
ona railroad in Maryland. The civil authority en- 
deavored to puta stop to them, but in vain. A con- 
siderable military force was then sent from Baltimore, 
and succeeded, while they were actually present, in 
restoring peace and order; but the moment their 
backs were turned, the rioters renewed their outrages, 
and the military companies were compelled to return, 
and that repeatedly, until at length, wearied with the 
harassing duty, a Popish priest was called upon to 
visit the contending parties, and through his influence 
a reconciliation was effected and peace restored. 
The editors of some of our daily papers were full of 
thanks and expressions of obligations to this priest ; 
but we confess that we had no heart for any thing but 
mourning fer the humiliation of our country. We 
asked ourselves, is itindeed so: Has it come to this ? 


Zion’s 


HERALD. 


gentlemen, do not let your people cut our throats.” 
| We confess that our American blood boils at the 
| thought of such humiliation. 

| And who are these miserable creatures, that set 
They are the most ignorant and turbulent people of 
Europe, whom we have imported to dig our canals 
per make our railroads, to hew our wood and draw 
our water. They have nearly all come over within 
the last twenty years. In 1775 there were but five 
Catholic families in Boston. In New York, within 
the memory of men now living, all the male heads of 
Catholic families were collected at one time in one 
small parlor ; and in Philadelphia at no remote period, 
their number, we presume, was equally small. They 
began to come over in large numbers in 1817, and 
since that time the torrent has been continually swel- 
ling, until now it is pouring in upon us at the rate of 
from 70,000 to 100,000 annually. Already they con- 
stitute nearly one-fourth part of the population of our 
five largest cities, and they are scattering themselves 
in immense numbers over all our interior. 

We call negro slavery a curse; and it is a curse. 
It has blighted the prospects of one large section of 
our country. But how came this curse upon us ? 
The ancestors of our southern brethren wanted labor- 
ers on their plantations, and they imported negroes 
from the coast of Africa. ‘I'he country prospered for 
a while under the policy ; but now we all exclaim, 
“Oh, that our fathers had been wise! Oh, that they 
had understood this! Oh, that we could turn back 
upon Africa the dark tide which is desolating our 
land! Oh, the curse of negro slavery!” Negro 
slavery is indeed a curse, but what is it compared 
with the curse of Popery! The number of negroes 
imported from Africa in one hundred and fifty years, 
was less than 300,000—less than the number of Pa- 
pists we are now importing every five years from 
Europe! We shall soon have more Papists in the 
North than they have slaves in the South. And who 
would not prefer two million slaves under the control 
of two million masters, to two million Papists, under 
the contro] of two thousand priests, educated in the 
schools of Austria and Ireland—two thousand bach- 
elors, bound to the country by no tie of interest or 
aflection—two thousand emissaries of a foreign 
prince, whose supremacy they acknowledge, and 
who is our natural enemy, because our prosperity is 
working the ruin of his despotism ? Is it probable 
that we shall long continue to enjoy tranquillity with 
such a population remaining among us in all the ig- 
norance to which their masters would doom thei ? 
Will the Holy Alliance of despotic sovereigns in 
Europe consent that the example of peace and _pros- 
perity in this free republic should continually endan- 
ger the stability of their thrones, when one word from 
the Pope would give them security, by carrying riot 
and uproar through all our borders ? 


{ 


SUMMERFIELD PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 

As for children, did ever man win their hearts, with 
superior grace and success? Every clergyman who 
has tried it, knows the difficulty of addressing them 
appropriately, and if he can make himself understood 
he thinks he has attained much. But beyond this 
first requisite of an orator, according to Dr. Blair, he 
hardly presumes to go. To be eloquent, is out of the 
question. But Summerfield shone here. He seem- 
ed to impart his soul to their souls—to come down 
from the dignity and precision of a more elaborate 
style, and suit his thoughts, words end feelings to their 
capacities. It was in the soft expressive language of 
Scripture, “ as the small rain on the tender herb, and 
as the showers upon the grass,” that this “ doctrine” 
then distilled from his lips.) He announced his text 
—let his face relax into one of those celestial smiles, 
which were sometimes permitted to revel there— 
looked more than benevolently round on the vast as- 
semblage of children (who thronged the chureh in 
Baltimore) before him—seemed to feel something 
kindling within. “ That’s a sweet text, is it not ?” 
exclaimed he by way of exordium. The effect was 
electrical ; a thousand little faces glittered with smiles, 
instinctively reflecting as it were the expression of 
that fine original that beamed before them. <A col- 
lection was to be taken up for the benefit of the Wy- 
andot Mission. No child was to give over six cents. 
When the plates were handed round, they were so 
overloaded by the tribute of little hands, that they 
were scarcely portable, and some of them required 
to be unladen before they could finish their round. 


THE TOMB OF JOSEPHINE. 

We have seldom read any thing more touching than 
the following beautiful description of the tomb of Jose- 
PHINE, from an English work recently published. No 
one can recur to the fate of that singular woman without 
a sympathy. Raised from poverty to share the throne of 
the most powerful Emperor that has lived in modern days, 
and unceremoniously cast aside to mourn that the bond of 
union and affection should be so roughly severed. By 
| him too, for whom she would willingly have sacrificed 
| her life—by the man who was indebted to her for that 
|advancement which paved his way to almost unlimited 
| power. 








| From Malmaison we moved on to the village of 
Reuil; and as upto its old church, founded by An- 
thony I. King of Portugal, a lively boy with black 
‘eyes and a bronzed face came running up, he po- 





| is the government of this country already surrendered | litely asked, “ Monsieur voyageur, voulez-vous bien, 
| into the hands of Popish priests ? Are the civil and | pue je vais chercher le’bedeau pour vons montrer le 


After we had concluded, she repeated part of. the | military authorities under our free institutions ineapa- | tombeau de l’Imperatrice.” In so quiet and humble 


doxology of the angels—“Glory to God in the highest.” | 
She continued to enjoy great peace of mind until | 
Friday morning, January 23, when her spirit took its | 
flight to the world of glory. J. C. Bonrecov. | 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MRS. MARY WALKER. 

Died in Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 11, 1834, Mrs. 
Mary Wacker, aged 53. She was a faithful and 
valuable member of the M. E. Church in this place for 
25 years. Through all its changes of prosperity 
adversity, in honor and dishonor, in evil report 
good report, she still remained its friend, and 
permitted to live to see its peace and prosperity es- | 
tablished, and to say in her last days—Lord now 





ble of preserving public order, and must we beg the 
interference of ecclesiastics, and especially ecclesias- 
tics under the control of a foreign head, and that 
head the mere tool of the Holy Alliance ! 
Yhis ence > , se 7} fe 
This case might have passed without remark, if it 


had been a solitary one; but soon after, at the burning | nothing worthy of a visit—no paintings of much ly morah (footstool,) he smokes his hookah in all the | adopting measures to effect the sale ot the copies on their 


of the Convent in Charlestown, the Boston editors, 
without one sigh for the virtual extinetion of popular 


mendation, that Bishop Fenwick and a Popish priest 


our daily papers, some time since, that it was serious- 
ly contemplated, during the election riots in this city, 


he spot, the word “ Imperatrice” impressed us forci- 
| bly. In less than a minute, our little messenger led 
along the beadle, in the form of an old woman car- 
rying a huge key. We followed her into the church, 
and walked up the middle aisle, and as yet observed 


| merit—no statutes worthy of notice excepting one of 


the Virgin and Child; but as we approached the al- | 
government, announced in terms of unmingled com- | 


tar, on the right side we reached a handsome railing, 
| within which is a monument of white marble, sur- 


and | in Charlestown had promised to use their influence | passiug in graceful beauty and elegance of design, all 


was | need be apprehended! It was stated, too, in one of | tomb of JosEPHINE. 





| . . 
umns, resting on a basement six feet by twelve, sup- 
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from the mortifications which in silent anguish rent | when he chooses to go on foot, covered by the chatta 


asunder the threads of vitality : nor yet by the peo- 
ple of France, who while she was Empress apparent- | 
ily worshipped her : neither was it erected by aid of 


‘the excellence of her heart. No: but the simple, | 
| affecting inscription on the basement, 


A 
JOSEPHINE, EUGENE ET HORTENSF, 
1825, 


Tells the world, that this chastely elegant mausoleum 
was erected by her children. Yes! to them it was 
left to raise a monument for the woman who first af- 
forded Napoleon the full power of exercising his as- 
piring plans of ambition, through the influence she 
possessed in society, before he acquired any ; she 
who was slandered in the vile papers of the times of 
England, merely because she was the wife of Napo- 
| leon. 

That Napoleon was the most extraordinary con- 
|queror and ruler in modern, or perhaps in ancient 
times, I am always ready to admit: nor was there 
ever a more successful conqueror, until his separa- 
‘tion from Josepaine.—But if there be one part of 
| his conduct that can more strongly than another ex- 
| hibit the calosity of his heart, it was his fatal aban- 
donment of this devoted and forgiving woman. 














Houiness.—Here then we must hold. This is 
Heaven’s high command— Be ye holy.” This holi- 
;ness must fill the earth. Then shall our world be 
jrestored to order, harmony and love. Without this 
| there will be envyings, bickerings, wrath and strife, 
| war and commotion. Holiness is the grand conserva- | 
tive of all that is excellent and glorious; all that is | 
dear to man, and honorable to God ; all that can pass 
unwrecked amidst the wastes of time, and the disso- 
lution of worlds. Holiness is essential to personal 
and universal happiness. The happiness of heaven 
could not survive the loss of its holiness. This is the 
zone that binds the glorified myriads in love and har- 
mony. This is the grand power of heavenly attrac- 
tion and motion, which fixes them for ever in delight- 
ful admiration of the glorious God, and which sa- 
credly impels them forward with the uimost prompti- 
tude, energy and gladness, in the sublime worship and 
services of immortality. But should the unholy prin- 
ciples of our natures ever once be countenanced, 
then, in one moment, the sun of divine felicity would 
be blotted out; the sea.of heavenly bliss would roll 
hack ; celestial order would be sueceeded by a storm 
of anarchy and confusion which would shake the 

throne of God itselfi—Rev. Joun Lixpsey. 


TURKISH SULTAN. 

At length, a commotion amongst the people, and 
yet more, the appearance of a messenger, with a great 
stick, followed by the commander-in-chief, the hurry- 
ing into place of the guards, and the presenting of 
arms, indicated the approach of the Sultan. The 
golden gates unfolded, and a pompous train moved 
forth. It was opened by a division of horse-guards ; 
then came the chief officers of the household, in rich 
oriental attire ; after them the Sultan’s saddle-horses, 
fine Arabians of the noblest race, but something over 
fat, led by two grooms each ; the bridles and housings 


and set with jewels. They were followed by court 
attendants, state officials, and the great dignitaries of 
the Empire, in splendid dresses, some on foot, some 
on horseback. Last appeared the Sultan, on horse- 
back, escorted by another division of guard. The 
whole foot-guard, which had hitherto stood under 
arms, and saluted in the true European fashion, now 
fell in, and the whole train set forward te the nearest 
mosque. The Sultan sat calmly and majestically up- 
on his fine Arab. His face is pale, but full of expres- 
sion and dignity; it is graced with a handsome, 
round black beard.—He is like the prints we have of 
him, but begins to show age. His dress was not 

brilliant, but of the national costume ; a large, plain 

caftan enveloped him; a white and colored turban 

covered his head; he had yellow boots, gold stirrups, 

and a mighty sabre, richly set with jewels, and fasten- 

ed to his girdle, hung low down on his left side. He 

held the bridle carelessly ; and, with these sagacious, 

well trained horses, that seem one with their rider, 

understanding every word, the bridle may indeed be 

superfluous. We bowed respectfully, taking off our 

hats ; a gracious inclination of the head, and wave of 
the hand, thanked us. Few of the crowd prostrated 

themselves after the Turkish fashion ; many made 

European bows; the most folded their arms, after | 
touching their mouths and foreheads, and bent their 
bodies.—Behr’s Travels. 


Tue Inripe. Reprovep.—A gay young spark, of 
a deistical turn, travelling in a stage coach to London, 
forced his sentiments on the company, by attempting | 
to ridicule the Scriptures; and among other topics, 
made himself merry with the story of David and Go- 
liath, strongly urging the impossibility of a youth, 
like David, being able to throwa stone with sufficient 
| force to sink it into the giant’s forehead. On this he 
appealed to the company, and in particular to a grave 
' gentleman of the denomination called Quakers, who 
‘sat silent in one corner of the carriage. “ Indeed, 
| friend,” replied he, “I do not think it at all improba- 


ble, if the Philistine’s head was as soft as thine.” 





| 


A Benoa Crvirian.—The contrast between the 
mansion of an aristocratic civilian in Caleutta and the 
rude cottages of these hardy mountaineers (of the 
Himalaya chain) is sufficiently striking. The former 
has every thing around him which wealth can pro- 
| cure. Seated on an easy chair of the coolest con- 
struction, one leg carelessly thrown upon a handsome 
mahogany table, the other resting languidly on a cost- 


indolent luxury of a temperature of ninety-four de- | 
grees. His sirear (house-steward) advances with a} 
profound salaam to receive his orders for the day ; the 

hooka badar stands ready to replace the exhausted | 
chillum, peadah (running footman) to bear his master’s | 


to do for himself is to think, and as soon as his wishes 


lettest thou thine handmaid depart in peace, for mine | to call in the aid of the Catholic priests to restore or- | port an arch ornamented with roses. Under this arch | are expressed they are executed. His hair is dressed, | 


ELeEAzeER Smitn. |} 


eyes have seen thy salvation. 
FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MR. CHARLES W. HOLMAN. 

Died in Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 23, 1834, Mr. 
Cuartes W. Hormay, son of Dr. Charles Holman, 
aged 22 years. He was an amiable and interesting | 
youth, and when, after choosing the good part, he 
devoted himself to the cause of God in the Sabbath | 
school, and in other departments of the work, we | 
considered him a plant of great promise. 





der. 
Here are three distinct cases, all occurring within 


| the figure of the Empress, kneeling on the casement, 


and resting on a small oratory, is absolutely the most pared by his ready attendants. When he lolls on his) '! 8°! paid at the close of the year. 


| his beard shaved, his feet are washed, and his nails | 


(umbrella) which glitters with its costly array in the 


sunbeams, and followed by a host of servants of vari- 


ous ranks and designations; his walk for pleasure or: 
our laws at defiance, and low came they here ? any of the numerous persons who owed so much to exercise is a positive procession.— Oriental Annual. 


The following libel upon the manners of this country 
is from a late number of the Lendon Athenzum.- We 
quote it asa curiosity, and with no feeling of bitterness a- 
gainst its author, the boldness of whose libel will excite 
contempt and pity rather than indignation. It is a mat- 
ter of regret, however, to find London journalists of res- 
pectability, who ought to know better, giving place to 
such double-distilled calumny. Surely they cannot be 
so utterly ignorant of the character of our country, or of 
the manners and habits of its citizens, to suppose the mis- 
erable statement given below is a true picture ; and if 
they know it is false, the feeling of enmity and malignily 
must be base and profligate indeed, that induces the pub- 
lication of such dastardly calumnies. 

Whenever two Americans are conversing together,, 
whether in the counting house or in the street, whe-- 
ther sober or intoxicated, whether sitting or walking,, 
whether at meeting or at parting, whether at the- 
tavern or at chureh, at the theatre or at market, at 


by water and by land, by day and by nigfa, in every 
town, village and hamlet throughout the Union, you’ 
may be sure, before a minute has elapsed, to hear the 
watchward dollar, the only object of their thoughts, 
the only god of their adoration. The American when 
sitting, may be distinguished at the slightest glance 
from the native of any other country in the world. 
If you see a pair of legs stuck up against a window, 
they belong to some American dandy, who sits rock- 
ing himself upon his chair, smoking a cigar or chew- 
ing tobacco, and is employed, to a certainty, in im- 
ming his nails with a penknife. If you pass coffee 
houses, hotels, pastry cooks, taverns, and such like 
places, the street is full of chairs, on which loll human 
bodies, while the legs belonging to them are shoved 
against the wall, or against the pillars that support 
the awning, spread over the whole breath of the 
pavement in front of houses of that kind. From the 
windows beneath the awning dangle as many boots 
and shoes as can find room at them, Such feet as 
cannot here find a point of support, usurp the back 
ofa chair that is already occupied, and completely 
bar the way. At such places, the tobacco juice is 
squirted about like a fire of rockets. 


= 





A WEDDING. 

The bride turned a little pale, and then a little flush- 
ed, and at last had just the right quantity of bright, 
becoming color, and almost shed a tear, but not quite, 
for a smile came instead and chased it away. The 
bridegroom was warned not to forget the ring, and 
all were assembled round the altar: “ I will,” was 
uttered in a clear, low voice, and the new name writ- 
ten—and Sophy Grey was Sophy Grey no more ; 
and she turned her bright face to be looked on, and 
loved, and admired, by the crowd ef relations and 
friends surrounding her; and they thought that So- 
phy Stoketon was still dearer and prettier than even 
Sophy Grey had been—and then the carriages were 
entered, and the house was reached. Sophy walked 


of the animals were wrought with gold and silver, | into her father’s house—her childhood’s home—her 


home no longer—and the bridal dress was changed, 
and the travelling dress took its place, and all crow- 
ded round her—the father, the mother, the sister, the 
brothers—all crowded round her to say good by—to 
look and look on that dear face once more—to feel 
that her fate was sealed—to pray that it might be a 
happy one—to think that she was going away—away 
from her home—away with a stranger! and tears and 
smilies were mingled, and fond looks, and long em- 
braces—and a father’s mingled tear of joy and sor- 
row was on her cheek: and the sister’s tear, that 
vainly tried to be a smile, and the mother’s sobs : and 
Sophy Grey left her father’s house—left it with the 
bright beam of joy and hope upon her brow ; and a- 
nother moment, the carriage door was closed, the last 
good by uttered—and Sophy was gone. Ob! how 
melancholy! how lonely does the house appear, 
where but a moment before all had been interest and 
hurry! Who has not experienced the deserted sen- 
sation, when those we have been accustomed to see 
are gone—when the agitation, the interest at parting 
is over ;—the forlorn, empty look of the room—the 
stillness—the work box, the drawing materials, the 
music, all gone; or perhaps one single thing left to 
remind how all was—a flower, perhaps, that had been 
gathered and cast aside—the cover of a letter which 
had been scribbled over in the forgetfulness of the 
happy conversation.—.4nne Grey. 
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MORALS AND HEALTH. 

IGHT & HORTON, No. 1 Cornhill, have com- 

A wenced publishing a new periodical, edited by Dr. 

Alcott, author of the * Young Man’s Guide,” &c. devoted 

to morals and health, entitled The Moral Reformer and 

Teacher on the Human Constitutions. The first number 

(for January, 1835) is issued to-day, containing the fol- 
lowing articles— 

Editor’s Address—On Hastening Maturity—Cleanli 








ness—Remarks on Dress—-Physical Education—Sunday 


| Dinners—Liberty Tea—Feather Beds—Direetions for 


January— Conversations, Amusements, and Books—Ex- 
ercise—The Hip Joint and its Diseases. Miscellaneous. 
—Societies for Moral Reform—Voung Meun’s Societies 
—Dogs and Horses. Books and Periodicals.—The 
Principles of Physiology—-The Father’s Book—The An- 
nals of Education and Instruction—Scientifie Tracts. 

It will be published monthly. in a neat duodecimo form 
of 32 pages. at the low price of &1 a yvear, in order to en- 
sure its extensive circulation. The first number can be 
seen at the bookstore of the publishers. 

Dee. 24. if 


HERBERT’S POEMS. 
HOSE persons who have on hand copies of the 

z above work for sale, wiil confer a tavor on the 

publisher and David H. Ela, of Boston, the printer, by 


hands, and remitting the avails to Mr. Ela, as soon as 
practicable. Dee. 24. 


SINGING BOOKS. 


HE 
Church Harmony, Bridgewater and Handel and 





ee Peas : ? erage - Haydn Collections, &c. for sale by the dozen or single 
and | t@ resirain the Irish, and that therefore, no retaliation |the mausoleums that I have ever seen. It is the commands wherever he may choose to have them! by’ ; DA VID H. ELA “ 
| conveyed, and the punka-bearer the broad leaf of the| | Nov. 5. No. 19 Washington street. 

Its height is twenty French feet; two Doric col-| palmyra. Every want is anticipated ; and all he bes | - en nan 


TERMS OF THE HERALD. 
_ 1, The Heratp is published weekly at $2.00 per annum 
if paid within two weeks fiom the time of subscribing. If pay- 


meat is neglected after this, $2 50 will be charged, and $3.00 


ew 3 j ree different sections | : , | . 2 All subscriptions discontinued at the expirati ‘ighte 
a few months, in three different sections of our coun- ; enchanting statue I ever beheld. It is considered a couch, he is fanned by an obedient Mussulman or Hin- | m in denen anne 


try, in Which our editors adinit that there is a class of | faithful resemblance of the remarkably expressive | doo ; 


our population whieh cannot be 


ple have lived so happily for more than two centu- 
ries. It is admitted that this population can be gy- 
erned only as the Europeans govern it, by ¢ 
the aid of a standing army, or by going on, as we 


But his | have begun, taking off our hats to Popish priests, and | 
career of usefulness on earth was short. That great saying to those minions of His Holiness, « Please, | 





Hation governed by the | countenance and graceful form of the original. The | ved over his head in gentle and cooling undulations | 
| laws and institutions under which the rest of our peo- | face is not what we consider beautiful, but in the tout 


| . ‘ ss ui = 
} ensemble, there is a fascination, a loveliness which I 


. ‘ sis 
jean never forget. I could even forgive a religious 


alling in | pilgrimage to the tomb of Josernine. A century or | quious valet, and when he rises from his 


| two ago she would certainly have been canonized. 
It was erected, not by Napoleon, although he was 


in full power at Paris, the year after her spirit fled 





when he sleeps, a yak’s (‘Tibet bull’s) tail is wa- | 
| ea Be i , : | 
,to keep off the obtrusive musquitoes, which would | 
_ otherwise “mark him as their own ;” when he retires | 
| : ‘ ° 

to his nightly repose, he is undressed by his obse- | 


luxuriant | 
| slumbers he is dressed by the same hand. When he | 
goes abroad he is carried on the shoulders of four 
sturdy retainers, and attended by as many men; or 


ouths, unless paid. 

3. Allthe travelling preachers in the NewEngland, Maine, and 
New Hampshire Conferences re authorized agents, to whom 
payment may be made. 2 

4. All Communications on business, or designed for publica- 
tion, should be addressed to Bens. Kinassury, Jr., post paid, 
unless containing 10.00, or five subseribers. 

_ 5. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers 

We wish agents to be particular to write the names of sub 


j seribers, and the name of the post effice to which papers are to 


be sent, in such a manner that there can be no misunderstanding 
or mistakes, 


the coffve house or at home, in short,on every occasion, 


Choir, Ancient Lyre, Methodist Harmenist, 
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Editorial, 
MISSION TO BORNEO. 

Two missionaries from the Rhenish 
barked at Amsterdam, in August last, f¢ 
destined to attempt a mission among the 
Borneo. One of the chiefs of this barbar« 
at the suggestion of a Dutch civil officer, 
mined to abolish the savage practice of m 
to collect human heads, with which to orna 
dwellings; and was disposed to receive | 
Missionary Herald. 

The island of Borneo is, next to New H 
Jargest island in the world, being about 800 mi 
700 broad. Until of late, little has been know: 
it, and even now its central parts have nev 
plored by Europeans. Its inhabitants are mos 
of the most savage barbarism. They hang uw 
of their enemies as ornaments in their huts; | 
trary to the usual custom of barbarism, all st 
considered enemies, expeditions are continu 
for procuring these highly valued trophies. 

The coasts are inhabited (says the Encycloy 
icana) by Malays, Japanese, Bugis or natives 
and some descendants of Arabs, who are all 
Mahommeds 





despotic powers called Sultans, 
the prevailing religion. The princes and not 
style of barbarous pomp. The interior is p 
race of Malay colonists, who are called Biajoc 
The natives are called Dejakkese [Dayaks 
They are fairer than the Malays, tall, rob 
cious. They extract some of the front 
pieces of gold in their stead. Their bor 
and their only clothing is a girdle around the | 
Harafooras, a race of the interior, differ fron 
in having darker complexions and larger 
Papuans occupy the forests of the central re 

Several European nations have attempted 
tlements on the island. The Dutch alone h 
ed in forming permanent establishments. 
profits are derived from pepper and dian 
island also produces gold in large quantities, 
copper. The mines are wrought by the nati 
under the equator, and having a marshy coast 
interior, it abounds with ail the fruits, spice: 
products of the tropics. It is subject, howevs 
to the devastations of yoleanoes and earthqua 

With respect to the German socicty whic 
way in an effort for the evangelization of thi 
the Missionary Herald gives us the follow 
tion :— 

The Rhenish Missionary Society, co 
the union of the smaller associations 
Elberfeld, Wesel, Cologne, and Mark, r 
ing the year preceding its last report, 3 
and expended 35,746 francs, It has fo 
South Africa, all within the colony of 
Good Hope ; at which there are eight 
The ‘society has fourteen candidates fo 
service in a course of education at its sei 





Boston Wesityan Lyceum.—A lect 
ered before this institution on Wednesday 
upon the science of Pirenology, by Rev. 
It was an hour and three-quarters in leng 
listened to by a very crowded auditory, wil 
manifestation of uneasiness, and as we ha 
several quarters since the lecture, with ur 
We have not time to enter into an analysis. 
and only say that in our opinion very str 
and proofs in favor of the science were 
hope that from the lerge number of persor 
the interest produced by the oceasion, the 
have reccived a new impulse.—n. 

Wrs.e5YAN Mernopist MIssIonAr 
The reecipts of this Society for the pas 
to two hundred and forty-three thousa 
dred and sixteen dollars. Thus the inere 
their missionary operations in the West Ind 
on the emancipation of the negroes, proini 
sustained by the nation. A large proportio 
is raised by penny subscriptions. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Ve have witnessed an evil for some tim 
we believe to a considerable extent, in n 
Schools, pariicularly during the winter se 
of being absent from the morning school, 
alate hour. This is practised both by sch 
That it is an evil requires no argum¢ 
a number of scholars are absent, of course 
they have eny, are omitted, because wh 
they must go on with their class. This is 
they come in ata late hour. Beside, they 
instruction, which would have been given 








ers. 


on the recitation: perhaps an idea too, tha 
some unlucky moment, and save the pers¢ 
ting a great sin. Tardiness in this thing a 
diness in other things; and thus a habi 
which, if carried out, may make a person t 
a prize, a fortune, in gaining a friend, a gi 
may be, heaven. 
And— 


“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree's: i 


Habits are, like facts, 


If this habit, however, is practised b 
cannot be surprised that it is by pupils: 
professecly the patterns of pupils. The 
are the teachers responsible for the fut 
the pupils? Certainly, if they copy those 
teachers. Indolence leads to crime, erin 
leads to hell. Let those who think itas 
absent from the morning school, a part or 
time, look at the practice in alt its bearing 
—< Would it not be better that { were n 
than be such a teacher?” 

We believe that the pracdcs i; soduived 
of the dread of cold weather, cr of late ri 
ing ready at the time, or, and what we fe 
rally the case, a kind of indifferenes in yr 
cessity of punctuality, or in relation to the 
that will result from such a course. Let 
be punctual at all times, and we have no | 


ing that the pupils a'<o will.--s. 


